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Editor's Note 


The Yor kshir e Numismsatic Fellowship was formed on 1 May 1909 at a 
meeting held in Halifax; its first Annual Meeting was held in Leeds on 18 
December in that year and the first/4/iiiMa/ Report was published in 1910. The 
name of the society was changed to the Yorkshire Numismatic Society in 1914 
and its journal then became The Transactions of the Yorkshire Numismatic 
Society. Publication was interrupted after 1938 until a new series of Transac¬ 
tions was commenced in 1951 which continued until 1973. This is the second 
number of a new series, now entitled The Yorkshire Numismatist, incorporat¬ 
ing the Transactions of the society and containing numismatic contributions 
relating to Yorkshire and the North of England, as well as subjects of more 
general interest, both from members of the Society and others. 
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Foreword 

CHRISTOPHER CHALLIS 


The society of which I am President was established 'for the benefit of the 
public through the encouragement and promotion of numismatic science, and 
particularly through the study of the coins, medals and tokens of the peoples 
of the British Isles and Commonwealth and the United States of America, and 
oi such territories as may at any time be or have been subject to their 
jurisdiction*. It is a wide brief and today we have more menibers, more widely 
scattered than ever before. It is essential if we are to maintain our appeal for 
us to be active in the provinces, as well as in London, our normal meeting 
place, and it was with great pleasure, therefore, that we came together with 
the Yorkshire Numismatic Society at York in June 1988 for a joint one-day 
meeting of lectures and discussions. 

It was a splendid occasion from which we all benefited and through which 
we were reminded once again of the Yorkshire contribution to numismatics. 
The strong tradition of the Yorkshire Society Kstretches back generations, its 
programme of meetings is still very much aliveand, most grati fyingly, its new 
publication, of which this is the second issue, prospers. It is a most welcome 
addition to the numismatic literature in terms both of the quality of its contents 
and of the high standard of its presentation. 1 am sure that I speak for a very 
wide constituency indeed when I congratulate the editors in particular on their 
success and wish the Yorkshire Society in general well for the future. 

C.E. CHALLIS 
President, British Numismatic Society. 
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The Order of the Prototype Gold Staters of the 

Corieltauvi 

JEFFREY MAY 

Department of Archaeology, University of Nottingham 

It is not yet understood why the gold coinage of northern Gaul known as 
Gallo-Belgic C became the model for most of the early coinages of southern 
and eastern Britain. East Midlands people were among the first to copy them, 
thereby initiating a long sequence of issues in the region right down to the 
Roman conquest. Beale Posters attribution to the Yorkshire tribe of the 
Brigantes was at first accepted by John Evans (1864), although his later 
misgivings (Evans 1890) were not ftirther explored until Brooke published the 
first useful maps of the coins forty three years later (Brooke 1933a, 119; 
1933b, 275). Brooke saw them as part of an 'East Coast Group' or 'Eastern 
Counties' group, which also included what we now recognize as the 
distinctive early coins of the Tceni. 

It was not until 1958, however, that D.F. Allen defined a series of East 
Midlands and south-eastern Yorkshire gold staters as ancestral to the coinage 
of the Corieltauvi. First calling them British H and British /, with reverse 
horses respectively facing right and left, he soon came to see that both groups 
could be further sub-divided. Some British H and I coins had pellet symbols 
beneath the reverse horse (pk 2, nos. I and 3), while others from both groups 
had rosettes (pi. 2, nos. 2 and 4). By 1963, when he published his masterly 
study of the entire Corieltauvian series, Allen had adopted a four-fold 
classification for the gold prototypes. The right-facing horses became TypeA^ 
and those with rosettes Type B. The left-facing horses with pellets became 
TypeCmd those with rosettes TypeD. Significantly for our present purpose, 
Allen noted that the 'Gaulish and British coins are not yet completely 
distinguishable' (1963,20n), and he also surmised that the pellet Types A and 
C were earlier than the rosette Types B and D (1963, 10). 

Since 1963, no further detailed work on the Corieltauvian prototypes 
appeared until Robert Van Arsdell's Celtic Coinage of Britain in 1989. By 
then records of more coins had accumulated in the Oxford Index of Celtic 
Coins, while others were recorded by the late Henry Mossop. Van Arsdell 
used dealer's nomenclature to name a North East Coast Type (Type 800), 
comprising coins with right-facing reverse horses, within which pellets and 
rosette symbols defined sub-divisions, and a Reduced Weight Type (Type 
804), comprising the left-facing horse coins, within which, likewise, pellets 
and rosettes were relegated to defining sub-divisions. Van Arsdell's two basic 
types are, of course, the same as Allen's British H and I of 1958, but he 
reinforced their validity by reference to metrology. Seeking to identify the 
intended weight (as distinct from the mean weight) of each type, Van Arsdell 
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looked to the heaviest coin to give ’staadard weights' of 6.4 grammes for the 
North East Coast Type, and 6.1 grammes for the Reduced Weight Type. He 
suggested further, that the weight reduction was occasioned by the economic 
disturbances of the Gallic War, thus giving it a chronological peg in the 50's 
IJC, and that the weight reduction was signalled by the change in the direction 
of the horse. 

It must be said in any consideration of these coins, that they are still relatively 
uncommon, and Allen was undoubtedly right in forecasting that further 
icllnements in the classification may eventually be possible on typological 
grounds (Allen 1963, 10). Systematic meUllurgical analysis, too, may well 
be useful in judging independently the validity of any groupings. In the 
meantime, some comments can be made on Van Arsdell's suggestions. 

The first question, already alluded to by Allen, lies in deciding which coins 
are to be included among die Corieltauvian prototypes, and it is the opinion 
of the present writer that several coins listed by Allen in 1963 are not of this 
series at all. No, 207, for example, is more likely to be Gallo-Belgic, judging 
liom the engraving in Evans 1890 (PI. K. 12) in the absence of photographs, 
and its provenance far outside Corieltauvian territory at Shefford in Bedford¬ 
shire supports the likelihood that it belongs to a different series. No. 208, 
likewise, may be Gallo-Belgic, and its provenance, too, is Shefford. Other 
coins listed by Allen are known from other old and perhaps unreliable records, 
and must also be regarded with reserve. Now it so happens that the weights 
given in the early records for Nos, 207 and 208 are unusually high by 
LiJinparison with more certain examples of Corieltauvian prototypes, and at 
6.48 grammes and 6.32 grammes respectively, alone approach Van ArsdelPs 
standard weight for his North East Coast Type. 

Remtwing these two coins from the Corieltauvian list changes the impres¬ 
sion gained from metrology. Table 1 shows the weight ranges and mean 
weights of all Corieltauvian prototypes known to the writer, grouped 
according to Allen’s 1963 Types A-D. Mean weights are here preferred to 
sUiiuIard weights for comparing one type with another, assuming that weight 
losses from individual coins due to such circumstances as wear or damage will 
aficct types equally. ^ Type A has a mean weight at present of 6.16 grammes, 
Type B of 5.92g., Type C of 6,03g. and Type D of 5.96g. It will be noticed 
that the mean weight of Type A is similar to, although higher, than that for 
Type C, Type B is almost identical in mean weight with Type D. In other 
words, if similar weight implies contemporaneity, the pellet-symbol coinscan 
lu' paired, and likewise the rosette-symbol coins, irrespective of whether their 
horses face right or left. The weight ranges of Types B-D are considerable, 
and it may be significant that a few of the coins which appear unusually high 
III weight are known from old records, and the weights cannot be checked from 
the coins themselves. Their removal from the lists, however, would not 
Mubsliinlially alter the mean weights, nor affect the above pairing of the types. 

riie metrology of the Corieltauvian prototype gold coins s^ms therefore to 
lavour Allen's 1963 classification into four types, A-D, and also his 
t onclusion that A and C were broadly contemporary and earlier, and that B 
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and D were contemporary and later. Weight reductions in the two parallel 
scries certainly took place, but are reflected in the changing symbols rather 
than in the direction of the horse. Whether they were occasioned by the Gallic 
War remains speculative, and in general it is probably unwise to link 
typological changes in coins too readily with the very few historical events in 
Irxm Age Britain which we happen to know from Roman sources. 

Finally, Allen suggested tha t the two parallel sequences of coins in the East 
Midlands were geographically distinct - that Types A and B (British H) are 
found mainly in Lincolnshire, and that Types C and D (British I) are found 
farther inland and north. With increased numbers of coins now known, this 
distinction is less easy to maintain (Yardley 1986), and the reason for the 
difference in the direction of the reverse horses remains to be explained. 


TYPE 

TOTAL 
inci. cores 

TOTAL, excL 
cores & poorly 
recorded 

HEAVIEST 

(grammes) 

LIGHTEST 

(grammes) 

MEAN 

(grammes) 

BRITISH H (horse r.) 

Allen 1963 Type A 

14 

10 

6.25 

6.02 

6.15 

Allen 1963 Type B 

26 

14 

6.08 

5.58 

5.91 

BRITISH I (horse I.) 

Allen 1963 Type C 

30 

21 

6.22 (6.32?) 

5.84 

6.06 

Allen 1963 Type D 

52 

41 

6.19(6.35?) 

5.64 

5.95 
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The Shape of the Dies of the Early Staters 

of the Corieltauvi 

CHRISTIANE DE MICHELI 

Department of Archaeology, University of Nottingham 

No certain dies for striking Celtic coins are known from Britain (Clifford 
1961), and only a very few from continental Europe, One obverse die was 
Ibund at Avenches in Switzerland in 1859 (Keller 1862) and four reverse dies 
are known from Corent, Sainte-Germaine, and Morains in France, and 
Cerikovo in Bulgaria (Forrer/Castelin 1969; Allen 1976, 205). All are 
circular in shape. The only other knowledge about Celtic dies comes from the 
study of the coins themselves. 

Interesting results about the shape of dies have been obtained during an 
investigation of the uninscribed gold staters of tbe East Midlands tribe of the 
Corieltauvi. These staters were first studied in detail and classified by the late 
D.F. Allen in 1963. Derived from imported coins of Gallo-Belgic C types, 
the earliest Corieltauvian staters were divided in four, Types A-D, and were 
followed by a later series of uninscribed staters, Types L-T, alternatively 
named South Ferriby types after the great hoard found at the beginning of the 
century on the south bank of the river Humber. 

The sequence of staters shows progressive stylization and simplification. 
The obverses show a right-facing head, which becomes increasingly abstract 
until it appears as a wholly ornamental pattern. The obverses seem, also, to 
become less important, since dies were allowed to deteriorate to a degree that 
left the design little more than vestigial or even completely worn away. 

By contrast, the horse on the reverse, perhaps closer to the Celtic world, was 
kept, stylized but still clearly recognizable, and was put in the middle of many 
decorative elements or symbols, which took the place of the horse and chariot 
pattern of the original. On the reverse, the horse usually appears in about the 
centre of the coins, and in some of the earliest types (eg. fig. LI) it is clear 
that the die was about the same size as the flan. I^ter when the South Ferriby 
coins were being struck, sometimes the die was a little larger than the flan (fig. 

1.2-3), and some elements of the design were lost. Generally, however, it is 
clear that the reverse dies were circular, and were cut with the approximate 
size of the flan in mind. 

The obverses of the Corieltauvian staters, even at their most abstract, still 
show elements of the original design: a wreath, ahairband, frontal hair curls, 
and a row of head curls. In the prototype staters, there are still a few traces 
of the Gallo-Belgic C face (fig. 1.4-5) sometimes to the right of a vertical line 
dividing it from the frontal hair curls. The "face" is sometimes still seen on 
later staters (fig. 1.6); often, however, there is no "face" and the area to the 
right of the vertical line is empty (fig. 1.7). Some examples of Type M show 
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Dies of the Early Staters of the Corieltauvi 


u "step" or lower area on the edge of the flan instead of a vertical line. 

Roth (1908, 51) was the first to notice that the obverse dies of some of the 
South Ferriby types were oval rather than circular. Many more examples of 
Corieltauvianuninscribed coins are now known, and although for some types 
(here are still insufficient numbers to show the full extent of the dies, it is 
possible to investigate the South Ferriby typos further, and also to see whether 
the shape of the obverse dies originated among the earlier prototypes. 

The South Ferriby Type O is still the commonest of the staters. With more 
than 170 examples, it is possible to show complete or near-complete obverse 
designs more clearly, albeit still composite rather than individual. Figs. 1.8 
and 9 show that the long axis of the oval was about two and a half times the 
diameter of the average flan. The position of the flan when placed on the 
elongated obverse die does not seem to have been important; the coin obverses 
show varying parts of the design, and are rarely offstruck in the strict sense. 
It is' interesting that there is no corresponding expansion of the die widths, 
which remain only a little wider than the diameters of flans.Even with the 
larger number of examples of Type O, it is still not possible everywhere to be 
sure of the design edges, particularly at the extreme ends of the oval. Fig, 1.10 
shows a hairband extending a few mm. beyond the curls and ending on a plain 
surface. 

The gold prototype staters of Allen’s Types A-D are less common, but the 
obverse dies, where they can be at least partly reconstructed, show the same 
(wal shape. Types B (fig. 2.11) and D (fig. 2,12) seem more circular, although 
the asymmetry above and below the hairband of the former suggests that an 
oval die will eventually bereconstructable when more examples are forthcom¬ 
ing. The earliest of the prototypes. Types A (fig. 2.13) and C (fig. 2.14) 
I'Icarly show oval dies, although some may have been less markedly so (fig. 
2.15). Like the later South Ferriby types, although the ends of the haifbands 
reach the llan edges, there are areas devoid of pattern beyond a single row of 
curls (fig. 2.16-17), 

l( is not clear why the obverse dies were oval rather than circular. The larger 
si/.c could have made it easier to place the flans for striking more quickly, 
which must have been an important consideration in a process of mass- 
production. 
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Concordance with Index of Coriellauvian coins 
started by Allen (1963) and continued by J. May 

No. 

Alien-May No. 

Type 

1 

2 

A 

2 

38-53 

O 

3 

557-1397 

O 

4 

8-10-21 

B 

5 

474 

D 

6 

249 

N 

7 

245 

M 

8 

546-554-567-1189 

O 

9 

45-46-251-252-254-255-275 

0 

10 

554 

O 

11 

6-8-11-443 

B 

12 

216-476-480-1162 

D 

13 

3-201-432 

A 

14 

18-212-1527 

C 

15 

2-202-431 

A 

16 

12 

C 

17 

23 

D 


6 


7 
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1.TYPE A 


2. TYPE O 


3. TYPE O 



4. TYPE B 5. TYPED 



6.TYPE N 7. TYPEM 



a. TYPE O 9. TYPE O 


I Ig. 1: Reconstructed dies of uninscribed gold staters 
«)f I he Corieltauvi. Reverses and Obverses 
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11.TYPE B 12.TYPED 



13. TYPE A 14. TYPE C 15. TYPE A 



16. TYPE C 


17. TYPE D 



I ig. 2: Reconstructed dies of uninscribed gold staters 
of the Corieltauvi, Obverses 
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The Seventh-century Gold Coinage 
of Northumbria 

E.J.E. PIRIE 

liiirly seventh-century Northumbria was not unfamiliar with the use of 
coinage. Although there is no evidence of the kingdom having had issues 
of its own by then, several continental coins have been found north of 
Humber. To the record of such specimens, included in the register 
ctJinpiled by Rigold in 1975,^ must be added the Frisian tremissis 
recovered at Garforth, Leeds, in 1983.^ It may be suggested, in relation 
to (he latter find, that the trickle of northern discoveries reflects direct 
contact between the area and the continent by sea-borne traffic to and from 
the Humber. This appears to be just as likely as or, even, more probable 
tlian trade having occurred only with the south-east of England, so that 
continental coins, which commonly reached there as a result of cross¬ 
channel business, eventually found a secondary context in the north. At 
wliat stage people from the continent may have first settled in the north is 
still obscure. There is as yet no archaeological evidence of the Frisian 
community at York, attested for the eighth century by AItfrid'sL//e of St 
Uudgerf having been established much earlier. What seems more certain 
is that there was a substantial number of continental craftsmen - architects, 
stone-masons and glassm^ers from Gaul - in Northumbria for a period, 
t‘.670-85, since they were brought to the northern kingdom by Bishop 
Wil frid and by the nobleman, Benedict Biscop, to work on the erection of 
ecclesiastical buildings. Fletcherhas discussed the influenceofMerovingian 
Gaul on church architecture in Northumbria during the seventh century.*^ 
Fhe presence of continentals in their midst may well have prompted the 
Northumbrians to strike a coinage in gold, late in the second half of 
Ihecentufy, Such a move, just before the use of gold gave way to that of 
silver, should be seen to be quite independent of developments in the south 
of England. 

People of south-eastern England had been familiar with the use of 
continental coins since the late sixth century. Their own minting of gold 

I. S.E. Rigold, 'Finds of gold coin in England olhcrihan SuUon Hoo and Crondall' in The 
Suiim Hoo Ship Burialj 1, RX.S. Bruce-Milford et al. (1975), 665-77. 

Mediaeval Archaeology i 28 (1984), 251- 
t English Historical Documents, I {2nd. ed.;1979), p.788. 

4; E. Fleicher, 'TheinfluenceofMerovingianGaulonNorthumbnainthc seventh century', 

Med. Arch.,lA (1980)3 69-86. 
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developed during the period c.600-c,670; Sutherland,"^ in sponsoring such 
a span of emissions, discounted the argument by Kent® that none of such 
coins can be so very early since otherwise specimens could have been 
expected among the finds from Sutton Hoo. For the coins themselves, 
details of dies, which include the name of king, mint or moneyer (without, 
as yet, any sense of uniformity in their use), indicate that both regal and 
ecclesiastical authorities were responsible for their production. In the final 
stages, the quality of the gold diminished and, before its total exhaustion, 
issues were made in the pale gold of electrum. 

Surviving thrymsas which, among Anglo-Saxon coinages in gold, have 
together been designated the Yoik Group, are few in number. Until 
comparatively recently, records of only three have been known:*' these, 
die-duplicates of pale gold, were found in York, c. 1850 (see Dr Twaddle’s 
paper, following). The first, the Yorkshire Museum's specimen, is now 
missing; the second is now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford; the third 
(Fig. 1)® is in the British Museum. Once one has briefly reviewed earlier 
d iscussion of this evidence, it is the purpose of this note to consider, in the 
I i ght of a further specimen, another interpretation of the pictorial dies. One 
may then suggest a context, at least, if not also the main purpose for issuing 
such coins, possibly on more than one occasion during the course of a few 
years. 

By 1979 these coins had been the subject of comment in a number of 
publications. Sutherland^ wondered if the issue (which was not repre¬ 
sented in the hoard discovered at Crondall, Hampshire, in 1828) was 
produced at York and if it could be attributed to the rise of the 
Northumbrian Church in the seventh century - as late perhaps as c. 665-75. 
Metcalf was not only concerned with the confused records for the 
discovery of the three specimens but was disturbed by the problem of 
reconciling a mid-seventh century date of issue with the characteristics of 
what seemed to be unequivocally a later Byzantine prototype. He voiced 


v C.H.V. SuUierland, English Coinage 600 • J900 (1973), ai p.4, 

6. J P.C. Kent, 'From Roman Britain to Saxon England*, Anglo-Saxon Coins, R H M 
Dolky, ed. (1961), 1-17. 

h A fourth possible specimen, first illustrated as early as 1774, is now recognized as a 
lorgcry; ii is now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge (P. Grierson and M. Blackburn, 
Mnliaeval European Coinage, 1, 1986: Plate 64, no. 1481 and p.643). 

H The coin was given to the British Museum in 1850; it was first registered in the 
ciUiUncntal series and later transferred. Tt weighs 1. H gm; the die axis is 0*=* (as illustrated). 

C.H.V. Sutherland, Anglo-Saxon Gold Coinage in the Ught of the Crondall Hoard 
(I‘^48), at p.51. 

m D.M, Metcalf, 'Some finds of mediaeval coins from Scotland and the north ofEngland’ 
Uritish Numisrnaxie Journal, 30 (1960-61), 80-123: at 102-3. 
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a suspicion that the coins were false. Kent^^ accepted the authenticity of 
Ihc pieces but saw them as anomalous, compared with other gold issues in 
ihis country; this was not just because he identified the metal as base gold 
hut because he too identified the prototype as a Byzantine issue, of c.705- 
6. and therefore could place the coins only in the early eighth century. By 
contrast, Grierson^^ derived the coins' design from the 'camp gate' of late 
Koman Constantinian bronze issues; he considered the specimens to he of 
gt )od weight and acceptably authentic. That they are of northern origin he 
tieduced from their dies being different in concept from those of the 
southern coinage, together with the fact tliat specimens are not known to 
iK’cur in conjunction with southern issues. Grierson assigned them a late 
ilatc (c.670-80) because of what he judged to be poor quality metal, and 
suggested it was the development of coinage in the south which influenced 
the decision to mint north of Humber - most probably at York. 

U would seem that the question of authenticity was no sooner resolved 
tliim the matter of date once again came under discussion. The York 
ihrymsa in the Ashmolean Museum was analysed and shown to be 46% 
gold; its specific gravity was recorded as 51.9 %. Rigold^^ commented 
that the three known coins had a "relatively high (50%) gold content". 
Stewart^® then attributed the issues to c,640, before the introduction of 
|iale gold, c.650-75. He related the lack of fineness in the metal to that of 
tlic more debased coins which formed the later element of the Crondall 
hoard, deposited c.640; the York issue was, nevertheless, seen as quite 
separate from those of Crondall, because of its curious design. The absence 
of such specimens from the cache was explained as probably being the 
result of distance between their origin in the remote north and the hoard- 
site in Hampshire. Yet, it was conceded that the northern coins mighthd^t 
been struck at a later date. 

If such coins were in circulation - even only north of Humber - as early 
as 640, one conld perhaps have expected a specimen to have been 
i ccovered at Yeavering, the royal residence whose occupation ended about 
650. None has yet been found, either there or on any other site of so early 

II Kent, op. cir, al il. 

17 . P. Grierson, 'The auihenlicily of the York "ihrymsas" BNJ, 31 (1962), 8-10. 

I i. S.C. Hawkes, J.M. Merrick and D.M. Metcalf, ’X-ray fluorescent analysis of some 
Dark Age coins and jewellery’, Archaeometry, 9 (1966), 93-138: al 128, no. S75b. 

II W.A. Oddy, 'The analysis of gold coins - a comparison of results obtained by non- 
ilosiriictive mci\ods% Archaeometry, 14/1 (1972), 109-17: no. S75b. 

n Rigold, op. cit.: X. English, nos. 128-30. 

ift I.H, Stewart, 'Anglo-Saxon gold coins’, Scripta Nummaria Romana, R.A.G. Carson 
rtiid C.M. Kraay, eds. (1978), 143-72; at 149. 

I L B.K. Hope-Taylor, Yeavering: An Anglo^British Centre of Early Northumbria, 1977. 
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a date. Absence from Yeavering might be explained by the kingdom of 
Ucrnicia then being virtually independent of Deira; evidence from a 
Deiran context would be needed for determination of the matter. Yet, one 
cannot help but t hink that developments in the north do not have to be 
measured against events in the south or restricted in date by comparison 
with southern chronology. 

In none of the discussions before 1979 has an attempt been made to 
identify the coins* obverse design as anything other than a stylized copy 
of a Byzantine figure or of a Roman building; in no case has the reverse 
legend been seen as anything other than nonsense. 

In 1979, another thrymsa, of even paler gold and from different dies 
(Fig. 2)^Vas acquired for the British Museum from the sale-rooms; it is 
wi thout record of provenance. North describes the obverse design as that 
ofan aisled building, with a cross over each aisle. One might suggest that 
it is, perhaps, the ground plan of an aisled building with the base of a tower 
id one end; the tower is flanked by crosses and surmounted by a cross. 
Neither this die nor its companion has a legend. Yet, the very clear cross- 
in-shield element of the reverse relates the issue to the specimens which 
have been known for over a century. The obverse of those may now be 
identified as the elevation of a stone building with a tower, in which a 
window embodies a cross; in this instance, too, the tower is flanked by 
crosses. 

Wilfrid's churches at Ripon and Hexham are known to have had aisled 



Fig. 1 (x2) Fig. 2 (x2) 

u nic coin was acquired from Sotlieby’s, 9,10.1979, lot 119. It weighs 1.27 gm; the die 
ttWH iH I KO® (as illusiraied), 

iv I.J. North, English Hammered Coinage^ 1 (2nd ed.; 1980), no. 27/1. 
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naves: they have been described by his biographer, Eddius Stephanas;^ 

I li xham has been examined in part by excavation.^* If immigrant crafts¬ 
men were responsible for the construction of these buildings as well as for 
WillVid's repairs to the church at York (and for Biscop’s churches at 
Wcarmouth - now Monkwearmouth - and Jarrow), the initial stimulus for 

II limited issue of thrymsas may well have been the need to pay them - in 
llic manner to which they were accustomed in their homeland: in coin,and 
m gold coin at that. The circumstances which created the need for striking, 
ilnring the years 670-85, may well have prompted the die-cutter to provide 
appropriate designs for the coins. 

Authority for the issue may well have been regal rather than episcopal, 
lu glrilh was then well-disposed towards Wilfrid and was, besides, a 
iH'iiefactor of Wearmouth and Jarrow. The one legend does not seem to be 
us well executed as are the main designs. If it is read retrograde, with 
U'itcrs heading to the centre of the flan, the detail can be transcribed (with 
immbers, for annotation^), thus: 

-h E C fG] F R I D • v N A B L or S 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14a 14b 

Such identification of the name ECGFRIDVS may perhaps be thought 
sli ained. the significance of the final three letters may remain elusive; to 
identify them as the beginning of a Latin verb might be to suggest that the 
specimens are medallic in character. 

Yet attribution of the coins* pictorial dies to a context of recorded 
building-activity in Northumbria should lead to identification of the York 
iliiymsa.s as the true coinage for the reign of Ecgfrilh. Some of the coins 
may well have been used for gifts to the new churches. I fthe majority of 
iIilmu were intended for people who were to return to Gaul, they might 
perhaps have been exchanged there for local issues (by then, probably in 
silver) and ended in the melting-pot of some Merovingian mint? 

1'he present writer now wishes to thank Miss Archibald for the 
opportunity of studying the specimens in London and to acknowledge 
permission from the Trustees of the British Museum lo illustrate them. 


1 ) H. Colgravc, The Life of Bishop Wilfnd hyEiidlus Sirphanits, 1927: CliaplcrXVl, York; 
< h. XVII, Ripon; Ch. XXII, Hexham. 

•I See B.Cherry, ’Ecclesiastical archilccuirc’, The Archaeology ofAnglo-Saion England, 
D M. Wilson, ed. (1976), 151-20G: at 169-70. 

■' The characters are annotated thus: I, partly off-llan; 3, square; 4, (seen better on the 
I )\1<>rd specimen), rounded and rcVcrsetl; 6, .shown as two strokes, like an unbarred A; 8, 
ii'vci’Hcd; 9-10, uncertain; 11, reversed - or, possibly, a sideways S (?); 14a, Inverted, or 
b, (I (tnm ofS (cf. the legends on many of Eadberht's seeaiias, r.737-58). 112-14 are all 
P»ully oIT-Han.] 
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III ihe mid 19th century three pale gold tremisses or thrymsas of identical 
hii in and late seventh-century date were recorded as discovered in the City of 
Yoik. They were in the collections ofDr, Hemingway ofDewsbury, Robert 
(’ook of York, and Thomas Bateman, the Derbyshire antiquary. Eventually 
all lluce coins reached public collections, the British Museum in 1850, the 
Y(n kshire Museum in 1919 and the Ashmolean Museum in 1955, respectively 
(AY71/ 21, XXX, no.l). Nothing, however, appeared to be known of the 
picK'ise find-spot ofthese coins within the city, nor was it clear how each coin 
wttN acquired. This lack of hard facts, coupled with their anomolous app- 
I'wriince has led to this important group of coins at best to be hurriedly passed 
iivrr in the literature, at worst they have been dismissed as forgeries. 

Ill tact a detailed record of the discovery and acquisition of the Cook coin 
\H preserved in letters written by Cook to Thomas Bateman in December 1849 
anil April 1850. They are preserved in the volumes of Bateman correspond¬ 
ence now at the Sheffield City Museum, Weston Park. The first of these 
lollcrs, dated 4th December 1849, was sent to Bateman with wax impressions 
it| llic coin; 

I Icel great pleasure in sending you two wax impressions taken from a 
Saxon gold coin, found near this city last week. I have the chance of 
purchasing and the coin is now in my posession and will remain so until 
'I’hursday evening. Would you be kind enough to say what you think the 
most I should offer for it, as the man will not fix a price. 

You will at once recognise it as being precisely the same as the one in Mr 
Crick's posession, and which is noticed by you in the "Archaeological 
Journar. Having seen Mr. Crick's specimen this appears to me to be a 
better spread coin, it is of very pale gold. And upon comparing it with a 
cast from Mr C's one would almost be inclined to believe that they had 
been struck from one die. P.S. I am in full posession of the circumstances 
under which it was found and will give you them when I write again. 

(7! Bateman Corresp. 1844-48, vol. IA-G). 

A second letter records Cook's purchase of die coin and describes where and 
bow it WHS found: 

Accept my best thanks for your very kind and prompt reply to my enquiry 
I cspecting the purchase of the Saxon gold coin. And which T now feel great 
(ileasure in informing you that I have succeeded in purchasing for 7/6.,.. 
And now for the particulars of the finding - which was one day last week 
in digging a grave vault in the grounds of the "York Cemetary" (sic.), 
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probably you will remember where it is situate, being a field from the 
11 Islington Road, towards "Lamel Hill" - Now it requires for me to give 
you some of the particulars as regards the for min g of the Cemetary 
grounds. In order to give them a pleasing and somewhat undulating 
appearance, some years ago, a vast quantity of earth and rubbish to the 
amount of several thousand cart loads were carried there from the pulling 
down of the old buildings and digging out of the cellars of the houses 
between Pavement and Thursday market during the formation of Parlia¬ 
ment Street in this city - around the Cemetary Chapel the ground is raised 
something like S feet and at that part of the grounds were(^/c.) the coin was 
thrown out is about 3 feet of packed earth resting upon strong clay. So there 
can scarcely be any doubt that the coin has been carried there along with 
the earth at the time above mentioned. 

I have not mentioned it yet to our friend Quaker Smith, fearing that he 
might tell Albert Way who has been in York two or three times during the 
last month... 

I should feel extremely glad of your assistance in preparing a paper (on 
Saxon Gold Coinage) for our Association. If you consider the particulars 
in this instance of sufficient interest, along with your own materials to 
produce an interesting paper upon a subject as hitherto indeterminate and 
but little noticed, 

(ibid .) 

Subsequent letters record Cook's visit to London in April 1850, where he 
was entertained by C. Roach Smith, the "Quaker Smith" of the second letter. 

I le showed the coin at the Society of Antiquaries ( Proc, Soc. Antiq. 2, 1849, 
b8) and at the British Museum, where he declined to leave it for further 
inspection because of the Museum's reputation for dilatory return of items lent 
to it. 

Casts of a second, identical, gold coin had already been exhibited by 
UiKcman in London in 1846 (J. Brit. Archaeol. Ass. 2, 1846, Proc. 25th 
March, 189-90). Tlie assumption that these were casts of a coin belonging to 
liatcman himself is decisively disproved by Cook's letter of 4th December 
1849, quoted above. This makes it clear that the coin noted in the British 
Archaeological Association records for 1846 belonged not to Bateman himself 
bill to Mr. Crick. 

It i.s clear that Crick had been in posession of liis coin since at least 1846. 
What is not clear is how he acquired it. Crick is not one of the known 
imliquaries and collectors of 19th century York. That he was a friend of 
('ook's is evident from the Bateman correspondence and from the note 
aliaclied to a silver sceatta given by Crick to Cook, "presented to Robert Cook 
Ncniorby Mr Crick a friend of his. "(5CB/, 117,MSS). The only known extant 
rrcoid of Crick is his death certificate dated 26th October 1856. This gives 
hiN name as James Crick and his address as 33 Parliament Street. This would 
have made him a near neighbour of Robert Cook, whose family business was 
III < 'ollieigate. 

Moie signi hcantly. Crick's property at 33 Parliament street was one of those 
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hmll wlicn Ihe street was created in 1835-40, and it was during those building 
iipeialioiis that the Cook coin was removed to the site of York cemetery. It 
pnaMiiN (lossible that the Crick coin also came to light during these excavations, 
and possibly even during the digging of the foundations or cellar of his own 
pmpi i ly. This would certainly tie in with his posession of the coin as early 
as I H'U). That Crick acquired the coin from any other source seems less likely 
given llic fact that he was not a known collector. 

Anoihcr gold coin must have come to light at broadly the same time, as in 
I MM) Dr. Hemingway of Dewsbury donated an identical coin with a York 
pioveiwince to the British Museum. {B.M. Acc. Reg. 6 May 1850). If it had 
Miiy ronnection with the other examples in anything other than type, then it 
may have been discovered at the same time and in the same place as the Cook 
min, but this is mere speculation. Alternatively, Hemingway may have 
at ipnied the gold coin of unrecorded form, but a York provenance, from the 
i 'linkson sale of 1832 (Joseph Stringer, Clarkson Sale, 22-23 March 1832, 
No, XI1L5) or even one illustrated by Hall in 1774 (Hall, 1774, Pl.l, 3). The 
11 * verse of this coin was inaccurately recorded or badly interpreted by Hall and 
WMN perpetuated in later forgeries (Grierson and Blackburn 1986, 163, 
no. M8I), but it is likely that the original was identical with the York coins 
although there is nothing to connect the coin with York itself, 

I he ('hirkson coin, but not the Hall coin, might even be the source of the gold 
lliiyinsa from York, but not of the 'York Group', in the Grantley collection, 
*iohl in 1944 as lot 599, (Glendining, Grantley Sale ii. Lot 599, 27th January 
I'J-I'I). Later this passed into the Hanham collection (Glendiiiing, Lockett 
Sale, 5-6 June 1955, Lot 205). 

Only Bateman's coin remains problematical. In the 1893 Bateman sale lot 
Mi) was a gold coin of the 'York Group' (Sotheby, Bateman Sale, 4-6 May 
I Lot 240). When and how he acquired it remains uncertain. But, given 
Ills <'inuicction with Cook, and through him, with Crick, it seems likely that 
lliilfinan obtained Crick’s coin, either before or after his death in 1856. 
A lU’i natively, but less likely, Bateman may have acquired either the Clarkson 
oi 1 lall coin. 

11 1 1 is assumed that the Crick and Bateman coins are the same, then there are 
iUtx'v gold thrymsas from York of identical type. One, the Cook coin, has a 
I Irai provenance, and the Crick coin may have a similar provenance. Perhaps 
llit y derive from a single small group or hoard partially discovered and 
pMitmlly dispersed when Parliament Street was created. Alternatively, the 
('ink and Bateman coins may be different specimens, and there were 
iinginally at least four York thrymsas. This does not include the Hall coin, 
whu Ir IS of the same type but lacks a York provenance. In addition York has 
vii liKd two other gold coins, the Clarkson specimen and the Grantley/ 
I liinliiim coin. 

Uio clear conclusion is that the three or four 'York Group' coins were not 
h ti gci ies, and that contra Hill (1975, 678) there was probably a mint at York 
punlucing gold coinage in the late 7th century. Both the 'York Group' 
Npci linens and the two other gold coins from York may constitute its products. 
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The gold coin with a 'Yorkshire* provenance sold by Sotheby's to the British 
Museum in 1979 may also have been a York product. (Sotheby Sale, 9Ui 
October 1979, Lot 119). No other mints producing gold coinage in this period 
are known in tlie north. 
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I’lie Mid-ninth century coinage of Archbishop 
Wigmund of York in the Light of 
Metal Analysis. 

G.R. GILMORE AND D.M. METCALF 

Wigmund was archbishop of York in the mid-ninth century. The exact 
(lilies between which he held office are uncertain. Simeon of Durham's 
liiK‘1 De Archiepiscopis Eboracensibus^ states that he was elected in the 
(line of King Earned and that he died in 854 in the sixteenth year of his 
I'piscopate. This would indicate c. 837-54. Pagan and Stewart have sought 
111 move both dates later,^ and Dumville has warned against the uncritical 
use of twelfth-century literary sources.^ Let us merely say, then, that 
Iwclfth-century historians believed that Wigmund's episcopate spanned 
I lu* last three or four years of the reign of King Eanred, the whole of that 
o| /lithelred II, together with the usuipation of Redwulf (which fell about 
stwi'-n years after Wigmund's election), and the first five or six years of 
(isherht's reign. The time-scale will be of interest when we try to relate 
Wigmund's coins to those of the four contemporary kings. It probably 
would not make any difference to the numismatic conclusions if the entire 
(hronology were moved forward several years; but we should remember 
nni It) put complete reliance on any of the dates, or even on the relativities. 

Apart from a unique gold solidus modelled on those in the name of Louis 
llu* Pious,^ Wigmund struck stycas in his own name, and in some 
i|uaniilies. TTiey make up characteristically 10-15 per cent of the hoards 
{d ihc period. They were produced by four moneyers, namely jEthelhelm, 
/I’ilhclweard, Coenraed and Hunlaf, each of whom worked (with rare 
rxfcplions) only for the archbishop. Metrological differences between 
llu'ir coins and the royal coins hint that they may have worked quite 
si’parately from the dozen or so royal moneyers: the flans of the arch- 


I Symftmis Monachi Opera Onmia^ ed. T. Arnold (2 vols., 1882-5,1, 222-8). 

‘ ML, Pagan, 'NorthumbriannumismaUc chronology in the ninth century', RN/38 (1969), 
I S. Lyon, 'Ninth-century Northumbrian chronology', in Coinage in Mnth-century 
Ntitihumbtia, ed, D.M. Metcalf, Oxford, 1987 (cited hereafteras pp.27- 36. 

i 1),N. Dumville, 'Textual archaeology and Northumbrian history subsequent to Bede', 
Ml Nurihumbria, pp.43-55. 

■I I. Stewart, 'Anglo-Saxon gold coins', in Scripta Nummaria Romana, ed. R.A.G Carson 
niiitC.M. Kraay, 1978,pp. 143-72,atpp. 155,156and 157,166and 171 (87%gold);A/£e. 
viil I, p.330 suggesting that the piece may have been struck in southern England. 
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bishop's coins are more adjusted in weight.^ The separate functioning may 
have been remembered as the precedent for the two distinct mints at York 
later in the middle ages. 

In 1980 and 1984 we analysed altogether 13 of Wigmund's coins, using 
neutron activation analysis (NAA), on samples obtained by drilling into 
the interior of the flan with a 0.5mm hand-held drill.® Since then, much 
new work has been publi^ed on the metal contents of the royal coins, 
particularly those of iEthelred II, Redwulf and Osberht, but hardly any 
more on Wigmund.^ Efforts have been made, with only limited success, 
to find a rational explanation for what seems to us the excessive variability 
in silver contents of the royal coins;® and, in more detail, the question has 
been raised whether there was a progressive decline in silver contents 
during iEthelred's first reign. ® Wigmund' s coins offer a strictly parallel set 
of problems. Our idea was, therefore, to bring the level of information 
about the composition of Wigmund's stycas up to that now available for 
iEthelred and Redwulf, and to consider some of the questions that a 
comparison of the royal and archiepiscopal coinage raises. We have 
analysed a further 36 coins of Wigmund, to bring the total (49) up to a level 
at which the fibres overall should begin at least to be acceptable for 
statistical handling. We have made no special effort to include die-linked 
coins in our sample, since the variability between die-linked pairs has now 
been explored at length andholds out little prospect of generating useful 
new ideas. We did, on the other hand, try to obtain a representation of all 
four moneyers, in order to be able to look for any differences of alloy that 
may exist between their coins. The complete analyses for all 49 coins are 
tabulated below, 

Wigmtmd's stycas are composed very largely of brass, which makes up 
about 90 per cent of their alloy, the remaining 10 per cent consisting 
essentially of silver and tin, and some lead (which we were unable to 

5. D.M. Metcalf, 'Hexham and Cuerdale: two notes on metrology', in Nonhumbtia, 
pp.383-96. 

t. G.R, Gilmore and D.M. Metcalf, 'The alloy of the Northumbrian coinage in the mid-ninth 
century', Metallurgy in Numismaltcs I (1980), 83-98; id,, 'Consistency in the alloy of the 
Northumbrian stycas: evidence from die-linked specimens', NC 144 (1984), 192-8. 

7. G.R. Gilmore and E.J.E. Pirie, 'Consistency in the alloy of the Northumbrian stycas; 
evidence from Redwulf s short reign', XnNonhumbHa, pp,175-85; D.M. Metcalfand J.P, 
Northover, Tlerrelh*, ibid., pp.91-101; id.^ 'The Northumbrian royal coinage in the lime 
of ^ihelred II and Osberht*, ibid., pp.187-223, 

8. Critically reviewed in G.R. Gilmore, 'Metal analysis of the Northumbrian stycas: review 
and suggestions', in Northumbria, pp.159-73. 

9. Metcalf and Northover, loe. eit., Northumbria, at pp.199-206. 

in. Gilmore and Metcalf, loc. ciL, JVC1984; Metcalfand Northover, loc. cit., Northumbna 
ni p.l96 and Fig. 2. 
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iiuNisvire by NAA).^^ Brass was made by the cementation process, in which 
/kk: in the form of calamine was smelted in close contact with finely 
ili viilod fragments of copper (or copper alloy). Zinc volatilizes at a lower 
(I'inpcrature than copper melts, and it is therefore technically difficult to 
Imp ihc zinc and attach it to the copper before it is carried away with the 
hiMics from the furnace. There is an upper limit, believed to be 22-28 per 
ivni , to the amount of zinc that can be added to copper to make brass by 
ilii* cementation process.^^ The quality of the brass used for Wigmund's 
si yeas is very good considering &€ technical difficulties. Most specimens 
lontain between 18 and 24 percent zinc-in-brass. (These are minimum 
iigiires, calculated on the assumption that all the copper in the coins' alloys 
was associated with the zinc.) It was certainly enough to give the coins an 
all I active and distinctive golden colour when they were new. 

11 bronze (copper plus tin) or silver-bronze were used in place of copper 
111 the cementation process, its lower melting-point would have added 
greatly to the already considerable difficulties of achieving a high-rinc 
biass. This consideration has led to the hypothesis that the coinage-metal 
may have been made in two stages, first a straightforward brass (for which 
there may have been other uses than coinage), to which silver and tin were 
then added. If a high-tin bronze, rather than pure tin, were added at the 
second stage, one would have to postulate an even higher zinc content in 
the brass, to allow for the dilution with the extra copper deriving from the 
bronze, as measured in the final alloy. This would seem to be an 
Ml ithinetical impossibility for the specimens at the upper end of the zinc- 
111 brass range, and it forces us towards the unpalatable choice that 
eillicrpure tin was available to the moneyers as a staple commodity, or 
bronze rather than pure copper was used in the cementation process. 

I (x peri mental work to reproduce the primitive conditions of the traditional 
cementation process^^ using first copper and then a 3 per cent tin bronze 
might be useftil in showing what loss of efficiency occurred because of the 
lower melting point. 


ii XRF analyses show regular lead contents of around 0.25-0.5%. 

IR.T. Craddock, 'The composition of the copper alloys used by the Greek, Etruscan and 
Roman civilizations. 3. The origins and early use of brass’, J.Arch.Sci, 5 (1978), 1-16. 

\\ Mcicalfand Northover, loc. cit., Northumbna, atpp.I94f. 

II A scvcnleenlh-centUry description of the technology reads, 'they lake one part of it 
|i {iljiinine], and two parts of ground Coal well quenched, and well mingled, dry them with 
one imother, Urenpoura bowl-full of water upon the Lapis Calaminaris. > . In one of these 
iiviTiiN they set 8 pots or pipkins at once. . . and put the calaminaris in them. Then they lay 

III every pot upon the L.apis Calaminaris 8 pounds of small broken copper pieces, and set 
III ihe pots again, and then let them stand 9 hours in a great heat.' - H. Hamilton, The English 
Uruss and Copper Industry to JSOO, 2nd, edn., 1967. 
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The zinc-in-brass contents of Wigmund's coins are shown in the form 
of a histogram in Fig. 1. The variation between 18 and 24 per cent is a 
possible source of information about the ways in which minting was 
organized: one will wish to check whether the variation correlates with any 
other aspect of the coins. Did all four moneyers achieve the same standard? 
Was the brass identical to that found in the royal coins? - and so on. 

There is a distinctly wider variation than is found in Redwulf s coins 
(using exactly the same scientific procedures), This could be either 
because Redwulf s moneyers or their suppliers were more successful in the 
cementation process, or because his stycas contain less silver than 
Wigmund's - on the theory that the coinage alloy was made in one stage 
rather than two. Fig, Imatchesj^thelred'scoinage reasonably closely (but 
this involves comparing NAA with XRF analyses).^* Linear regression 
analyses for zinc-in-brass . antimony and arsenic shows in each case that 
there is no signiBcant correlation. The variation in arsenic contents 
(mostly in the range c.0.5-1.5 per cent: see fig.2) and similarly in 
antimony contents obviously is not intentional. It may derive from 
different copper ores or sources, or perhaps from variations in the 
conditions under which the copper was smelted. 

There seems to be a slight negative correlation between zinc-in-brass 
contents and silver contents (Fig, 3), borne out by linear regression 
analysis. We would hesitate to attach any significance to it, except that it 
does seem to be a feature of all the styca compositions, and not just those 
of Wigmund. It may reflect the thermo-dynamics of the cementation 
process or the solubilities involved. 

If one can suggest reasons in the fabrication process, at least hypotheti- 


15. Gilmore and Pirie, loc, cit., Northumbria, at p.l83 (Fig.3). 
ifl. Metcalf and Northover, loc. oil., Northumbria, at p.l97 (Fig.3) 
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I nlly, why the quality of the brass should vary in the way it does, one can 
that the variation was not intentional. The smelters' purpose, on 
tins view, was to produce an alloy with as high a zinc content as possible. 
Any railing short would result in the furnace yielding a lower total weight 
ol (. (linage metal than was at best possible; this would have been accepted 
on ihe basis of the rough with the smooth. It would not, obviously, be 
ii-lKcicd in the weight of the flans, which would have been worked up from 
I hi* ingots as a separate process. But if the silver had already been added 
IK’ li ire cementation, it would modify the intended silver contents slightly. 

I he volatilization of 3 or 4 per cent zinc, from a mixture which had been 
intvndcd to yield an alloy with, say, 5 per cent silver would result in only 
M vciy small increase in the observed silver contents, to c.5.2 per cent - 
I I’liainly not enough to account for the variability we find. 

Wc turn next to the observed silver contents. Eanred*s moneyers have 
Itrvu divided by Stewart Lyon into Groups A and and there is some 
icnson to think, from the combined evidence of metal analyses, die-ratios 
iind -survival rates, that the new phase of minting with which Group B 
iiiniiLrycrs are associated was a recoinage, at a reduced silver standard of 
III bfst c‘.8 per cent {cf 15-20 per cent for much of the Group A phase). It 
Is II delicate question whether there was any sort of falling off or planned 
(let line in silver contents during either phase, e.g. from c, 15 to c.l2 per 
I iMl in the course of Phase A, or from c.8 to c.5 per cent during Phase B. 
It would be a familiar enough story, widi Northumbrian precedents in the 
M eaiiiis of Eadberht and his successors.^® In any case, it is clear enough, 
liom I'ig. 4, that there are coins of Wigmund to match both phases. This 



Fig. 4. 

I / UNJ 1*^57, p.233. This should noibe confused wiili Miss Pirie's classification into Groups 
A, ll, <' aiul D. 

iM M M. Archibald and M.R. Cowell, 'The finenessof Northumbrian sceattSs', 
in NiimLwiatics 2 (1988), p.55-64. 
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has an important numismatic corollary. If Phase A was still running at the 
time of Wigmund's election, then we have obtained evidence which dates 
Eanred's debasement to a date veiy late in his reign - assuming that the 
twelfth^century historical information, discussed above, can be relied on. 
No coins are known of Wigmund's predecessor, Archbishop Wulfsige, 
and there is therefore no positive reason to assume that Wigmund began 
issuing promptly, except that the moneyer ^thelweard worked for 
Eanbald, signing his coins with the same spelling as on his early coins for 
Wigmund, EDILVEARD with a second E. This tends to show that 
Wulfsige's episcopate was short.*^ But if Wigmund's episcopate only 
overlapped with Eanred's reign by three or four years, we can rule out any 
lengthy delay before his coinage began. The evidence suggests (always 
subject to the reliability of the dating) that thevolume of Eanred's coinage 
was very unevenly spread through his reign. It has been a major premise 
in styca chronology that the issues of a reign could be assumed to have been 
spread fairly evenly through it. This idea has been freely absorbed by 
historians and others who would claim no deep knowledge of numismat¬ 
ics.^ It is a shaky foundation. Wigmund's coins, for example, seem to be 
concentrated into the first half of his episcopate. And Eanred's Phase B 
coins, which involve roughly 40 per cent of his dies, must apparently be 
crowded into a very short period at the end of his reign. Thus it seems that 
the recoinage was a big undertaking - a point we shall come back to when 
discussing the minor quantities of gold in the stycas. The nature of the 
recoinagehas a bearing on ourviewofhow effective it was, and of whether 
the survival of Phase A coins in the Hexham hoard amounts to evidence 
that it was a savings hoard, and so on. 

Almost all Wigmund's coins contain less than 10 per cent silver, but 
some, all of which are by the moneyer .Ethelweard, have c. 15-12percent. 
These doubtless antedate the recoinage. It is very much to the point that 
five out of the six coins we came across in our analyses with more than 10 
per cent silver should be from a single obverse die. Its products show 
coarsening, most noticeably in a specimen at the lower end of the silver 
range. (This is evidence, if any were needed, that the silver contents of the 
stycas were not utterly uncoordinated or random.) The other die, of the 
sixth coin, is used again for a coin containing only 6.7 per cent silver. As 
there were no deliberate changes of design to distinguish the debased 
coins, we may assume that the use of that die spans the two phases. 

Eanred's Group B moneyers used something of the order of 350 reverse 
dies, and another 500 approximately were us^ in jEthelred’s first reign, 
and about 50 under Redwulf This might be taken as a clue to the dist- 

Lyon, loc. cit., Northumbria^ atpp.3lff, paragraphs 8c, II and 18. 

:5ii. Ii was originally given prommence inC.S.S. Lyon, ’A reappraisal ofthe sceatta and styca 
coinage of Northumbria', BNJ 28 (1955-7), 227-42. 

:i. D.M. Metcalf, 'Introduction', ‘in Northumbria, pp,l-10, atp.8. 
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I ilMilion of Wigmund’s Phase B coins through the years of his episcopate. 

II the proportions were at all s imil ar to those among the royal coins, as 
iimny us 30 or 40 per cent of Wigmund’s stycas may have been produced 
MN purl of Eanred's recoinage. We cast doubt on tWs conjecture below. 

The evidence of 'irregular' die-links, e.g. between coins of different 
iNsiiing authorities, although apparently so specific, is hardly lobe trusted 
williout confirmation from analyses of the metal contents ofthe relevant 
t iHiiN. because it can occasionally let one down. Dies can be re-used after 
rtii interval; and in a period (from ./Ethelred's second reign onwards) when 
ilei ivuiive and irregular coins of every complexion were rife, one needs to 
be v<‘iy sure that a crucial die-link is what it appears to be. Thus, though 
links suggest that Wigmund was minting at the time of ^^elred's 
session, and also in the time of Redwulf, the status of the coins cannot 
unloiimtically be assumed to be fully normal and official. There are a few 
I nniN struck from a reverse die for Hunlaf, paired with obverses of King 
/I tlielred and Redwulf (each shared with the regal moneyer Eanred); but 
IVigun has pointed outthat this same obverse is found with reverses naming 
lit I fewer than six other moneyers, and that these reverses exhibit co mm on 
|HH uiiiirities.^ There is another coin from a reverse die for Coenraed, 
puiual with ELREDRF (retrograde); and others from three or more dies 
loi ( \icnra 2 d, for Redwulf.^ There is also one of Miss Pirie's 'descend- 
Miils' iiiiniing Coenraed.^ The most optomistic interpretation of these facts, 
giving weight to the number of dies forRedwulf/Coenraed, would be that 
b* till Coenraed and Hunlaf may have been transferred to the establishment 
nl luyal minters for a briefperiod in the time of Redwulf. Even this would 
by no means prove that Wigmund's coinage continued up until the time of 
Ueilwulf, for Coemaed could have been laid off for a spell. 

What does seem reasonably certain is that there are very few if any 
t dins of Wigmund to set alongside the silverless issues by the moneyer 
I ’ imI wuI ri n jEthelred' s second reign, or alongside Osberht's coins.^ Only 
dill' dl' the 49 coins we analysed (no. 35) contained virtually no silver, and 

III terms of its legend and style, its interpretation is problematic. In so far 
ntt It is difficult to envisage that Wigmund's moneyers would have gone 
dll |)u(ting silver into stycas after ^thelred's deliberate abandonment of 
mlvei at or soon after his restoration, we must conclude that throughout 
Ills' Mvond half of Wigmund's episcopate (stretching into the reign of Os- 

u II I'. Pagan, 'The Bolton Percy hoard of 1967’, BNJ 43 (1973), 1-44, at p,7; Gilmore 
mimI 1‘iric. loc. cit., {Northumbria at p.l78, Fig. 1). 

M McU iilf and Northover, loc. cit,, Northumbria, at p.206 (nos. 87-8); Pagan, loc. cit., 
UNi 1*>73, at p.29; Gilmore and Pirie, loc. cit., Northumbria at p.l78; EJ.E. Pirie, 

’ Ailiinimm's Hcxhamplates’,/i>iii., pp.257-327, alpp.265 and 266; id., 'Phasesand groups 
ilic Miyca coinage of Northumbria’, ibid., pp.103-45, at p.l22. 

M I'lilc, Joe, cit., Northumbria, at p.264 (Etbelred 32). 

Wiih ihe possible exception of no. 35 in the Table of Analyses - an old die reused? 
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herht) coining in his name had ceased or virtually ceased. 

We come back, then, to the variation in silver contents in Phase B as 
summarized by fig, 4, and to the main question to be considered, namely 
whether the apparently fairly regular 'normal' distribution conceals any 
systematic differences, either between moneyers, or over the course of 
time. One should say straight away that there is not much reason to expect 
that there would be, sinceasimilar variation in silver contents occurs even 
in the very brief reign of Redwulf.^ 

If there were significant differences between moneyers, they might 
imply either that they were operating over different periods of time (one 
perhaps being a replacement for another), or that each moneyer was 
responsible for the separate fabrication of his own coinage metal - 
nominally, one presumes, to a uniform standard, but perhaps with small 
individual variations in practice. It is an entrenched belief that the 
archbishop had a complement of two moneyers, and that if four are found, 
two of them will necessarily be replacements.^^ We can see no evidence 
whatsoever to warrant this claim. Fig. 5 suggests that nothing conclusive 
can be expected by comparing the silver contents of coins of the four 
moneyers. In any case, other elements might have greater diagnostic 
value; tin is discussed below. 



nrfn 

0^8 



The evidence for the extent to which silver contents correlate with 
typology comes from die-linked (but not die-duplicate) specimens, from 
variations in the legends, and from the distribution of motifs other than 
cross/cross. The correlation is rather better than it is among the stycas of 
/Gthelred II, where there was some reason to think that chronological 
groups or batches of dies were closer to each other in silver contents than 
the average, for the moneyers Ealhhere and Wihtred in particular, but 


It. Gilmore and Pirie, loc. cit., Northumbria, at p.l82 (Fig. 2) 
See for example MEC^ vol, 1, p.299. 
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wlirii* uUicr moneyers yielded no positive evidence*^^ We have already 
innil niL*d the five Phase A coins wWch share an obverse die. A die-linked 
tun I in Phase B are close to each other in silver contents (7,3,7,5 %).^^The 
Mil hl>i.sht>p's title is APEP on the Phase A coins we analysed, but thereafter 
IPIH, AREP (retrograde), or IREP,^ Among Coenrsed's coins, the more 
(*l(ibinatc dies with cross-and-pellets obverse motif (and the title IREP) 
1 1i'Mily have the highest silver contents.Among Hunlaf's coins there is 
It correlation between higher silver and a longer obverse legend 
(VUiMVNDIR), in contrast with lower silver and a short legend 
(VKIM UND);^^ the same contrast can be seen among Coenraed's coins, 
whi le nos. 33-4 are a die-duplicate pair with a short legend. These and 
\ liintiir's low-silver coins, nos. 43-6 are shaded inFig. 5. In each case the 
i (tins with even lower silver contents^^ are probably derivative of in some 
Nt iiM' irregular. 

< 'oms with an added pellet, e.g. beneath the VI of VIGMUND, or in the 
uni isc legend HVNLAF (nos. 22, 35, and 44-5), have lower-than- 
rtvt'iage silver, but the practice is hardly consistent enough to be inter- 
mfil'd as a secret mark. 

Wf should mention at this point the silver contents of a few irregular 
minH that have been analysed by XRF. Two double-reverse coins of the 
nil meyer/Ethelweard(7.1,6.3 % Ag, die duplicates) are part ofadie-chain 
vvlin li includes no. 19 (6.3% Ag).^ These three silver values fall 
I (tn V me ingly in the upper half of the histogram. The same is true of another 
tin* linked pair, mentioned above (Wigmund/Coenrsed and ELREDRF/ 
I ofimi'd), which were found to contain 7.0 and 6.3 per cent Ag.^^ It is 
Vfiv unlikely that any of these belong among the riff-raff post-dating 
Hnlwnlf. 


m Mrii iilfand Norlhover, loc. cit., Northumbria, at pp,199-206. 

Nim 17-18, 

di I ljiM iliNiinciion was recognized by Pirie, loc. cit., Northumbria, ai p. 266. The Bolton 
I'tM t V \u Kird of 1967 indicates several dies in the first category: up to five might belong In 
riiiiHo A. The first, which is no doubt ihe same as our nos. 1-5, is used with no fewer than 
icvcrses. 

II Niii*. 7d-6. 

II NiiM: .16 42, cf. nos, 43-7. 

II N'im. ,15 and 48-9 

H Mi ll alfniid Norlhover, *Herfeth',mAhrt/iMmWa,pp.9l-101. We attempted to analyse 
IM "i. K. Imi the samples were too corroded to be reliable. (Silver contents were 12% 
iuMliHih(cxaggcratedlyhigh).Miss Pirie has identified some double-obverse coins asbeing 
I Ilh’lwcnid'H (Pirie, loc.at., Northumbria, at p.266) - perhaps part of the same makeshift 

n Mi’li’iilf and Norlhover, loc.cit., Northumbria, at p.206. 
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Tin contents (Fig. 6) yield a distribution falling mainly between 1.5 and 
4.5 per cent (a three-fold variation) which nevertheless offers some 
evidence for intention and success in controlling the composition of the 


4—t , rTjL-zs/yXJ_ 

* 6 % Sn 

Fig. 6. 

coinage metal.The figures for Wigmund are a little more spread, but 
conform essentially to those found for Redwulf and (by XRF) for 
thelred.^^ The Phase-A figures, which are shaded, are at the lower end 
of Fig. 6, but a t-test does not indicate a significant difference between 
Phase A coins and all coins taken together. The idea that tin contents were 
lower in Phase A receives some support, however, from our previous 
analyses of Phase A coins of Eanred and Archbishop Eanbald, which gave 
even lower results for tin,^* The obvious question to ask next is whether 
there is an upward trend within Phase B. None is apparent; and the modal 
figure for Redwulf is just over 3 per cent. The best interpretation of the 
figures taken together with the earlier analyses would seem, therefore, to 
1^ that there was a deliberate increase in tin contents with the recoinage 
that mtroduced Phase B. 

This implies that if the Phase A coins were simply melted down and their 
metal diluted, extra bronze as well as extra brass was added. The range of 
absolute values for tin in the Phase B coins is such as to suggest that scrap 
bronze and brass may have been thrown together without too much 
concern for their exact proportions, in a process which may perhaps have 
been re-cementation rather than re-melting. The main practical objectives 
in that case would have been to obtain a satisfactory gain in weight, and 
an acceptable colour. 



16 . hid., a! p.l99. 


17, ihkl., at p.l98 (Fig.7); Gilmore and Pirie, loe.cit., Nonhumbria, at p.l83 (Fig.4). 
in Gilmort: and Metcalf, loc.ch., Metallurgy in Numismatics 1980, aip.94. 
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II lmin/.c rather than copper were used in the cementation process, the 
lowci silver standard of Phase B would automatically have entailed higher 
llii rnnients. The observed copper contents rise from, say, 68 to 75 per 
rpiil. Iliat is, by about a tenth, but Eanred's and Eanbald's Phase A stycas 
have mean tin contents of only 1.4 per cent, or about half the Phase B 
(Igiiie. The difficulty with the theory that bronze was used is that it would 
liM vr i<) have been at the same time a very low-tin bronze, and surprisingly 
uiiilorni in its composition, and available in substantial quantities. 

I liuilal 's coins include three with much higher tin contents than any of 
ilu' oilier nioneyers (6.0, 10.9, 6.4%). Leaving those three out of the 
\ all Illations, the mean average tin contents are very much thesame for each 
inoiifyer, at 3.2 per cent or a little less. Whether Hunlaf s coins offer any 
t'valeiK c that moneyers were producing their coinage-metal separately is 
a tnaller for Judgement. We would hesitate to build much on it 



Fig. 7. 

The accurate measurement of gold contents allows us to present an 
Milcicsling histogram of gold per JOO parts of silver, calculated on the 
MNMiiiiption that all the gold entered the alloy with the silver. It might be 
i'H|uvled to reflect the source or sources from which the silver is derived 
(I ig. 7). There is a pronounced peak at 0.9-1,0, and the histogram 
Mtin'sponds generally with that for Redwulfs coins,^^ with outliers in 
bi>lli cases - for Wigmund, several at around 2.0 and one, even at 12.4. 
Wlini this last figure was noticed, the analytical results were checked for 
I’lmi. hut they seem to be correct. The amount of gold, however, is only 
^ iiiiciogiams, and it is not outside the bounds of possibility that the 
Nti I uplchas been contaminated in the laboratory, possibly during weighing. 
Uic slandard explanation which has been offered more than once,'*^ is that 

iu liilmuie and Pirie, loc.cit., Northumbria^ at p,184 (Fig. 5), 

.1 >• ihkl., p. 183. 
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erratically high gold levels might arise from the melting down of a piece 
of silver-gilt plate. In this case, we doubt whether the gilding would be 
thick enough to produce such a result. There can have been very few base 
gold thrymsas surviving in the mid-ninth century, after 175 years, and in 
any case the rnoneyers would have been unlikely knowingly to put so much 
gold into the crucible as if it were silver. The most plausible explanation 
seems to be the use of newly-mined silver, but we are not sure whether it 
is geologically possible for silver ores to contain 11 per cent gold. 



0*5 1-0 1*5 2-0 Au;Ag 


Fig. 8. 

The eighth-century silver sceattas also have high gold contents, e.g. in 
excess of LO parts gold, but Offa's peimies are made of low-gold silver, 
as are the later coins of southern England in the fi rst forty years of the ninth 
century, and also the deniers of Louis the Pious (814-40).'^^ Gold:silver 
ratios would be unaffected by eupellation or recycling of old coins, except 
that the melting together of a mixture of coins would very probably tend 
to homogenize the metal. It is not easy, therefore, to see where the silver 
for Wigmund's stycas came from. The problem is sharpened by a 
comparison with tlie histogram for Phase A (Eanred, Eanbald and 
Wigmund), all as measured uniformly by NAA (Fig. 8), from which it 
seems that the bulk of Phase B cannot be derived from recoining Phase Al 
This is a considerable shock, for it implies either that there was a heavy 
wastage rate during Phase A, or perhaps that Wigmund's rnoneyers did not 
begin work during the actual recoinage. That the gold is essentially 
associated with the silver is confirmed by measurements of coins with 
virtually no silver, e.g. no. 35 and coins of Osberht and Wulfhere 
previously analysed by NAA, which still show much the same goldrsilver 
rat ios. Plotting Ag against Au: Ag for Phase B reveals nothing of interest. 
The sovereign remedy for this uncertainty would be a hoard with a Lp. q, 

41. D.M. Melcalf and J.P. Norlhover, 'Coinage alloys from the lime of Offa and 
Charlemagne to c.864’, NC 159, (1989), p.101-21. 

4?. (iilinorc and Metcalf, locxU., Metallurgy in Numismatics 1980, nos. 42 and 43. 
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Hill ii‘ very end of Eanred *s reign, since that would at least show us whether 
Wipniimd participated in the recoinage. 

Aiscnic and antimony behave in the expected way in Wigmund's stycas, 
ii peating the by now familiar but high ratio of around 10:1."^^ 

Sunumry of findings, 

Airhinshop Wigmund's coins almost all contain some silver. The 
»^Nn'|)li()ns include blundered and otherwise problematic specimens, 
whu li lire probably derivative or unofficial issues. It seems, therefore, that 
Wigmund's coinage ceased when ^thelred reorganized the stycas in his 
Nevoiid reign, with the issue of coins containing no silver. During the 
Ni'i ond half of his episcopate Wigmund struck no or very few coins; the 
iMMly (4 the coins of his successor, Wulfhere, needs tobejudged in that 

riiere are difficulties, too, in seeing any substantial number of 
coins as having been issuedinparallel with Eanred’s reform 

I lu HI Ihe end of his reign), because the gold contents of Wigmund's Phase 

II t iims are so unlike those found among the Phase A coins that were 
pM’Miinably reminted by Eanred. 

I hei e i.s reasonably good evidence of a decline in silver contents during 
IIn’ lew years ofWigmund'sissues, based onchanges in the coins' legends, 
rite ihll’efences are, however, not sufficiently clear-cut, on the evidence 

III iw available, for separate standards or intended levels of silver contents 
III be identifiable. 

II. lint only if, there was a progressive faU in silver contents, one can 
aiik whether there is analytical evidence that one or more of Wigmund's 
innuevers was a replacement, ^Ethelhelm and Himlaf are the two whose 
iHMivie iiieludes a greater proportion of low-silver coins. 

Hie It )ni rnoneyers seem to have been independent of each other (at least 
lilt nun h ol the time) in the style and legends of their dies. Whether the 
wlitde jrrocess of coin production, from the preparation of the coinage 
Mh'ial itnwards, through the formation of the blanks, was carried on 
lMdi'|t.'iuk nlly is aquestion to which the analytical resultsgivean uncertain 
iHiMWt I. fin contents might be expected to be diagnostic. Hunlaf differs 
lintii die other rnoneyers in that respect, but not greatly. 


il tiUil . 1)1 |i .‘*2 jinU (>.93 (Fig. 3); Gilmore and Pirie, loc.cit., Norihumbriay alp. 18I (Fig. 
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Notes on the coins. 

I -3 These are MIN 26-8. 

1-5 Same obverse die; 2, 3, and 5, same rev.; 4-5 = A^C61-2. 

6, 16 Same obv. die, presumably spanning Phases A and B. 

7-9 Same rev. die; 9=M1N 34. 

10-11 Same dies. 10, high gold. 11, unusually hard metal. 

13-14 Same dies. 14, internal corrosion. 

17-18 Same obv. die; 17 = sameobv. Northumbria^ pL5, M; 18 = 
pl.5, N. 

21 Low total (81 %) appears to be genuine: corrosion? — lead? 

22 MW 29. 

25 MW 30. 

29-31 Same obv. die; 29, same type as used by Leofthegn for >^!thelred. 
Unusually soft metal. 30 = MW 31. 

32 MW 32. 

33-4 Same dies; 33=MW 33. 34, very hard metal. 

35 Hard metal. 

36-7 Same dies. 37=MW 35. 

38-9 Same dies. 38=MW36. 

44-5 Same dies. 

46 Low zinc (6.25%), high tin (10.9%). There could be some internal 
corrosion or an oxide inclusion (notes taken during sampling), in 
which case the sample may not be valid. 

47 Long obv. legend, 

48-9 Same blundered obverse; 48, much oxide found; the coin's weight 
is low. 
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PLATE 5 








TABLE OF ANALYSES 


= not sought 

NM = detected, hut not measured 

< ~ sought, but not detected (value is the calculated limit of measurement) 

^ — detected, but no statistical significance (calc, limit) 


No. 

Weight 

Sample 

(Mg.) 

Cu % 

Ag % 

2n % 

Sxi% 

Au % As % Sb % 

riiiLsc A iEthelweard 






1 

1.19 

3-182 

65 , 0 ± 1.3 

15 . 3 ± 0.3 

16 . 5 ± 0.3 

1 . 9 ± 0.1 

0 . 153 ± 0.003 0.49 ± 0.02 0.06 ± 0.01 

2 

1.21 

5.499 

67.3 ± 1.2 

14 . 7 ± 0.4 

15 . 8 ± 0.3 

2 . 1 ± 0.1 

0 . 122 ± 0.002 0.44 ± 0.03 0.06 ± 0 .oa 

3 

1.14 

2.042 

64 , 2 ± 3.8 

I 1 . 9 ± 0.4 

15 . 5 ± 0.8 

2 . 9 ± 0,1 

0 . 092 ± 0 . 00 I 0 . 78 ± 0.02 0 . 0 S ± 0 . 00 : 

4 

1.05 

1.637 

70 . 1 ± 0.7 

ll . 9 ± 0.2 

14.1 ± 0.2 

3 , 0 ± 0.09 0 . 037 ± 0.0004 0 . 85 ± 0,01 0 . 06 ± 0 . 0 oj 

5 

1.17 

4.061 

68 . 3 ± 0.7 10 . 9 ± 0.2 

17 . 7 ± 0.2 

2 . 0 ± 0.1 

0.046 ± 0.0005 0.93 ± 0.01 0 . 08 ± 0 . 00 ; 

6 

1.16 

3.276 

71±1 

11 . 7 ± 0.1 

13 . 9 ± 0.2 

3 . 0 ± 0 .] 

0 . n 3 ± 0.005 0 . 78 ± 0.02 0 . 08 ± 0 . 00 : 

Phase B <^lhelhelm 






7 

1,14 

2.155 

70±2 

6 . 3 ± 0.3 

17 . 3 ± 0.6 

3.3 ± 0.3 

0 . 060 ± 0.001 0.95 ± 0.03 0 . 09 ± 0 . 00 : 

K 

1.2 

2.096 

74 ± 0.9 

4 . 9 ± 0.04 18 . 7 ± 0,06 

3.1 ± 0.1 

0 , 066 ± 0.002 0.99 + 0.05 0 . 10 ± 0 . 00 ; 

y 

1.18 

3.034 

74±3 

5.1 ± 0.2 

20 . 6 ± 0.2 

2 . 8 ± 0.1 

0.041 ± 0.001 1 . 19 ± 0.02 0 . 08 ± 0 . 00 : 

10 

1.26 

1.565 

74±2 

2 . 7 ± 0,03 

26 . 4 ± 0.2 

3 . 3 ± 0 .l 

0 . 331 ± 0 . 00 I 1 . 02 ± 0.02 o . io ± o . oo ; 

II 

0.98 

1.535 

73±3 

3.5 ± 0.03 

22 . 3 ± 0.7 

3 . 6 ± 0.1 

0 . 043 ± 0.002 1 . 10 ± 0.07 0 . 23 ± 0 . 00 ; 

12 

1.29 

2.458 

68±1 

4 . 8 ± 0.06 

20 . 1 ± 0-4 

2 . 8 ± 0.1 

0 . 052 ± 0.0005 1 . 03 ± 0.02 0 . 08 ± 0 . 00 ; 

0.047 + 0.0005 0.97 ± 0.03 0.09 ± 0,00 

1.1 

1.19 

1.097 

74±2 

5 . 2 ± 0.03 

22 . 7 ± 0.4 

3 . 2 ± 0.2 

14 

1.2 

3.362 

68±2 

2 . 7 ± 0.07 

21 . 6 ± 0.9 

4 . 2 ± 0.2 

0.025 ± 0.0003 1 , 07 + 0.03 0.09 ± 0 . 00 ; 

IS 

1.29 

1.943 

69±2 

2 . 0 ± 0.06 

19 . 0 ± 1.0 

2 . 9 ± 0,2 

0.027 + 0.0003 1.06 + 0.02 0.32 + 0.001 

/lillielwcard 







U) 

1.23 

2,683 

75 ±2 

6 . 7 ± 0.2 

18 . 08 ± 0.5 

2 . 6 ± 0.2 

0.051 + 0.001 0 . 61 + 0.02 0.09 + 0 . 00 ' 

0.105 + 0.002 0 . 77 + 0.02 0.09 + 0 . 00 : 

17 

1.21 

4.065 

71 ±2 

7 . 3 ± 0.1 

15 , 8 ± 0.3 

3 . 3 ± 0.3 

IH 

1.16 

2.589 

71 ±2 

7 . 5 ± 0.1 

17 . 9 ± 0.2 

3 . 6 ± 0.1 

0 . 154 + 0.002 0.90 + 0.05 0.01 + 0.02 

1‘) 

I.2J 

1.043 

72±4 

6 . 3 ± 0.0 

15 . 8 ± 0.4 

4 . 0 ± 0.2 

0 . 069 + 0.0007 0 . 96 + 0.01 0 , 07 ± 0 . 00 ; 

0.115 + 0.002 0.99 + 0.02 0.09 + 0.00 

0 . 032 + 0.0004 1.03 + 0.04 0.09 + 0.00 

0.029 + 0.001 1.34 + 0.02 0.09 + 0 . 00 : 

10 

I..U 

5.572 

71±2 

5 . 8 ± 0.0 

16.1 ± 0,3 

4 . 0 ± 0.2 

2 i 

I.2H 

1.61 

57±1 

3 . 3 ± 0.0 

16 . 2 ± 0,2 

2.5 ± 0.1 

n 

1.19 

1,844 

74±1 

3 . 5 ± 0.1 

22 . 6 ± 0.3 

2 . 0 ± 0.1 


40 


Tl* % Co ppm, Cr ppm, Se ppm. In ppm. 

“ - - 3 . 3 ± 0.2 

- -- - 2 . 7 ± 0-2 

- - - 7 . 2 ± 0.9 

• ' <33 - - 4.1 ± 0.4 


• 2 

<30 

— 

— 

5 . 2 ± 0.9 

1 (1 

40 

200 

40 

5 . 7 ± 0.2 

IV ? 

50±10 

200 

20 

4 . 8 ± 0.3 

t ) 6 

29±10 

300 

20 

4 . 8 ± 0.4 


— 

« 

— 

4 . 8 ± 0.6 

0 s 

37±9 

500 

20 

4 . 9 ± 0.6 

( 1,6 

23 ±10 

200 

20 

3 . 8 ± 0,3 

1.0 

40 

400 

30 

3 . 1 ± 0.2 

O.K 

30 ±20 

200 

20 

5 . 7 ± 0.4 

0.4 

I 4±6 

70 

20 

4 . 3 ± 0,3 

0 4 

68±7 

200 

10 

2 . 9 ± 0.2 

0 1 

20 

700 

50 

5 . 7 ± 0.2 

0 s 

64±9 

200 

10 

4 . 2 ± 0.3 

6 1 0.01 

20 

600 

20 

3 . 4 ± 0.3 

0 y 

100±20 

400 

20 

5 . 0 ± 0.6 

0 4 

48±7 

200 

10 

4 . 0 ± 0.2 

0 6 

24±8 

200 

20 

L 3 ± 0.4 


— 

— 

— 

4 . 4 ± 0,3 


Ni % Total Au/Ag Zn/(Cu + Zn) No. 


— 

99 . 4 ± 2.0 

1.00 

20.2 

I 

— 

100 . 5 ± 2.0 

0.83 

19.0 

2 


95 . 4 ± 5.1 

0.77 

19.4 

3 

— 

100 . 0 ± 

0.31 

17,1 

4 

— 

100.0 

0.42 

20.6 

5 

0.5 

101 . 0 ± 1.0 

0.96 

16.4 

6 

NM 

98 . 0 ± 2.0 

0.96 

20.3 

7 

NM 

102 . 0 ± 1.0 

1.35 

20.2 

8 

— 

104 . 4±4 

0.81 

21.8 

9 

NM 

108±2 

12.40 

26.3 

10 

NM 

104±5 

1.22 

23.4 

11 

NM 

97 ±l 

1.08 

22-8 

12 

NM 

106 ±2 

0.92 

23.5 

13 

NM 

98±2 

0.93 

24.1 

14 

NM 

95±2 

1.33 

2 L 6 

15 

0.6 

104 . 0 ± 2.0 

0 J 6 

20.0 

16 

NM 

99 . 0 ± 2.0 

1.45 

18.2 

17 

NM 

102 . 0 ± 1.0 

2.06 

20.1 

18 

NM 

100±10 

1,08 

18.0 

19 

NM 

98±1 

1.98 

18.5 

20 

NM 

81±1 

0.98 

22.1 

21 

— 

103 ±1 

0.83 

23.4 

22 
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No 

Wdght 

Sample 

(Mg.) 

Cu % 

Ag % 

Cocnrjcd 





1.25 

2.433 

73±1 

9.0±0-2 

24 

1.19 

1.188 

69+2 

9.0+0.I 

25 

1.02 

3.369 

7J±1 

8.8 + 0.2 

26 

1.23 

1-761 

67+1 

5.2±0.0 

27 

1-19 

3.841 

71±1 

7.7 + 0.1 

28 

1.33 

2.062 

74±2 

5.2±0.I 

2y 

1.05 

3,157 

70±1 

5.3±0.l 

,10 

1.19 

2.375 

67±1 

7.3±0.] 

31 

1.25 

2.433 

71±2 

4.1±0.0 

32 

1.22 

2.672 

75±2 

6.3±0.1 

33 

1.34 

2.347 

76±1 

4.7+0.1 

34 

1.06 

0.835 

70 ±2 

3.1±0.0 

35 

1.12 

1.29 

75 ±2 

0.08±0.0 

1 (unlaf 




36 

1.23 

4.477 

73±1 

7.1+0.2 

37 

1.13 

2.666 

69±1 

6.3±0.1 

3K 

1.21 

1.238 

73±1 

4.6±0.1 

jy 

1.04 

1.882 

70+2 

4.6±0.0 

40 

1.28 

2.398 

71 + 1 

4.2±0.0 

41 

1.17 

1.219 

71 + 2 

5,5±0.0 

42 

1.13 

1.719 

74±2 

5.2±0.0 

43 

1.13 

2.71 

75+1 

3.8±0.0I 

44 

1.24 

2.247 

67±2 

4.1±0.0 

4.S 

1.27 

2.115 

73+2 

2.9+0.0 

4(1 

1.13 

3.032 

84±1 

2.2±0.1 

47 

1.13 

3.141 

74+2 

2.1 + 0.0 

4H 

0.9 

4.131 

64+1 

6.9+0.1 


1,2K 

2.981 

75 + 1 

l.O+O.O 


G.R. Gilmore and D,M. Metcalf 
Ag % Zn % Sn % Au 


As % 


Sb % 


16 . 2 + 0.5 3 . 1 + 0.2 0 . 102 + 0.004 0 . 57 + 0.04 0 . 03+0 

18.3 + 0.7 3.2 + 0.2 0.179 + 0.002 0.48 + 0.01 0.04 +0 
17 , 4 + 0.2 2.6 + 0.1 0 . 081 + 0.003 0 . 92 + 0.05 0.10 + 0 . 

23.7 + 0.6 3 . 4 + 0.3 0.073 + 0.001 0.82 + 0.02 0.08 +0 
17 . 2 + 0.3 3.0 + 0.3 0.149 + 0.002 0.60 + 0.01 0.04 + 0.0 
15 . 5 + 0.4 4 . 2 + 0.3 0 . 042 + 0.0006 0 . 87 + 0.02 0 . 09 + 0 . 

19.9 + 0.2 3.2 + 0.1 0.045 + 0.0006 1 . 15 + 0.02 0.10 + 0 . 
22 . 7 + 0.3 1.7 + 0.1 0.045 + 0.001 1.09 + 0.04 0.06 + 0 . 
21 . 0 + 0.5 3.0 + 0.2 0.044 + 0 . 00071.08 + 0.03 0.10 + 0.0 
16 . 8 + 0.6 4 . 3 + 0.1 0 . 045 + 0.001 0 . 95 + 0.02 0 . 07 + 0 . 

18.3 + 0.5 2.2 + 0.1 0.040 + 0.001 1,25 + 0.05 0.09 + 0.0 
20 . 1 + 0.4 1,9 + 0.1 0 . 042 + 0.0004 1.19 + 0.03 0.14 + 0.0 

23.9 + 0.5 2.6 + 0.2 0 . 002 + 0 . 00011.57 + 0.02 0.15 + 0 . 


16.2 + 0.2 6 . 0 + 0.1 0.070 + 0.001 0,72 + 0.01 0.09 + 0 . 

19.2 + 0,4 2 . 52410.1 0,034 + 0.001 1.26 + 0.03 0.05 + 0.0 
23 , 1 + 0.4 NM 0.047 + 0.001 2 . 01 + 0.02 0.18 + 0 . 
19 . 6 + 0.2 3 . 3 + 0.2 0 . 058 + 0.001 1 . 08 + 0.02 0 . 07 + 0,0 

20.8 + 0.9 3.2 + 0.1 0.054 + 0.0002 1.02 + 0.05 O . U + 0 . 

22.8 + 0.9 3.8 + 0.3 0.072 + 0.0009 0.73 + 0.02 0.06 + 0 . 

18.8 + 0.4 3.7 + 0.2 0 . 050 + 0.0005 0.34 + 0.02 0,03 + 0 . 
18 . 4 + 0.3 2 . 1 + 0.1 0 . 036 + 0.0007 1.26 + 0.02 0 . 08 + 0 . 
20 . 2 + 0.4 4.5 + 0.1 0 , 041 + 0.0006 1.05 + 0.01 0.10 + 0.0 

20.4 + 0.9 3.7 + 0.4 0.047 + 0.0005 0,90 + 0.02 0.07 + 0 . 
6 . 2 + 0.1 10 . 9 + 0.3 0 . 026 + 0.002 0 . 40 + 0.01 0 , 04 + 0.0 

18.5 + 0.2 4.4 + 0.1 0.029 + 0.0007 1.35 + 0.05 0 . 11 + 0 . 
13 . 4 + 0.3 6 . 4 + 0.2 0 , 154 + 0.002 1.85 + 0.06 0 . 14 + 0.0 
21.0 + 0.6 0 . 9 + 0.0 0.012 + 0.004 0.96 + 0.01 0 . 07 + 0.0 


I 

I 
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IV % 

Co ppm. 

Cr ppm. 

Se ppm. 

In ppm. 

Ni % 

Tola! 

Au/Ag 

Zn/(Cu+Zn) 

No 

2.0 

50 

600 

40 

3.4±0.2 

NM 

102±1 

1,13 

18.2 

23 

2.0 

80 

900 

60 

4.6+0.3 

NM 

10I±2 

1.99 

21.0 

24 


— 

— 

— 

6-5±0.6 

— 

99±3 

0.92 

19.7 

25 

.^0 

50 

600 

60 

3.9+0.4 

NM 

100±2 

1.40 

26.1 

26 

1.0 

50 

500 

60 

3.2±0.2 

NM 

100±1 

1.94 

19.5 

27 

I () 

60 

300 

40 

5,4±0.3 

NM 

99+2 

0.81 

17.3 

28 

(1.0 

20 

200 

20 

3.9±0.1 

0.3 

]00±1 

0.85 

22.1 

29 


— 

— 

— 

3.2±0.7 

— 

100±l 

0.60 

25.3 

30 

1 0 

50±20 

500 

30 

4.4±0.3 

NM 

100±2 

1.03 

22.8 

31 


— 

— 


4.5±0.7 

— 

103 ±3 

0.72 

18.3 

32 





5.6±0.7 


103±2 

0.84 

19.4 

33 

1.0 

50 

300 

50 

4.7±0,3 

0.9 

97±3 

1.35 

22.3 

34 

0.7 

20 

300 

20 

4.9±0J 

0.5 

104±1 

1.00 

24^ 

35 

o.,y 

30 + 20 

300 

30 

3.1±0.1 

0.3 

103±1 

0.98 

18.2 

36 





4,7±0.7 


98±2 

0.54 

21.3 

37 


>> 

— 

— 

NM 


103±I 

1.02 

24.0 

38 

1,0 

40 

300 

30 

3.1±0.2 

0.7 

99±2 

1.26 

21.9 

39 

0..S 

10 

400 

20 

3.3+0.3 

NM 

100±2 

1.29 

22.7 

40 

0.8 

240 ±20 

300 

20 

4.6±0.5 

NM 

103±2 

1.33 

23.7 

41 

0.6 

20 

300 

30 

I,6±0.7 

NM 

102±2 

0.98 

20.3 

42 

0,.8 

20 ±20 

200 

20 

4.7±0.2 

0.3 

101 ±0.7 

0.95 

19.7 

43 

0..5 

130±20 

400 

20 

4.4±0.2 

NM 

97±1 

1.00 

23.2 

44 

0.5 

230±10 

400 

10 

3.9±0.2 

NM 

101 ±3 

1.62 

21.8 

45 

0.6 

82±9 

ioo 

70+20 

2.0±0.2 

0.2 

104±1 

1.18 

6.9 

46 

0.3 

89 ±5 

200 

10 

3-5±0.3 

NM 

100±I 

1.38 

20.0 

47 

0.5 

10 

300 

20 

5.4±0.3 

NM 

93±1 

2.23 

17.3 

48 

II 1 fO.4 

224 ±8 

100 

10 

6.2±0.1 

0.2 

99+2 

1.20 

21.9 

49 
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Chronology of the St* Peter Coinage 


IAN STEWART and STEWART LYON 


The Viking coinages of the early tenth century from the northern and 
eastern areas of England have proved contentious to handle for successive 
generations of numismatists, and the literature of the subject is scattered 
and patchy. One of the great omissions has been any systematic study of 
the St. Peter coins of York, the most extensive of the Anglo-Viking issues 
that date from after the compilation of the Cuerdale hoard (c.905). The 
authors of Coinage in Tenth Century England * included a detailed account 
of the Viking coinages from 939 to 954, which are closely related to the 
English issues of Edmund and Eadred, but felt that in the interests of space 
a more summary treatment was appropriate for the Viking coinages struck 
prior to the unification of England by Athelstan in 927, since although they 
occur in hoards alongside English coins of the first quarter of the century 
Iheir relationship with the contemporary English issues is othewise less 
intimate. However, a considerable amount of preparatory work (some of 
it already published elsewhere was needed to establ ish the framework of 
these coinages, and particular attention was paid to hoard evidence in order 
to determine the successive phases of both the English and the Viking 
coinages. In chapter 3 of the book the evidence of hoards has been used 
for the first time to provide an approximate chronology for the coins of 
Edward the Elder, which is at many points of critical relevance to the 
dating and sequence of the Viking coins tliat (x:cur in the same hoards. We 
must emphasize that the following comments are not meant to constitute 
more than a provisional step towards the fuller survey of the St Peter 
coinage that is needed, but it seemed worthwhileto put on record theob- 


I. Cited har&aifter as CTCE. C.E. Blunt, the principal author, died in 1987 after the first 
proofs had been corrected, and no changes of substance were made by us thercafier. Chapter 
4, dealing with the St Peters and otlier Viking coinages of Utc period, was the subject of 
discussion between the three of us over many years. Further references and bibliography 
relating to the subject matter of the present article can be found In CTCE, and to hoards in 
M. Blackburn and H. Pagan, ’A Revised check-list of Coin Hoards from the British Isles, 
c. 500-1100’, in BlackhumQd., Anglo-Saxon Monetary History, 1986, pp.291-313 (cited 
hereafter as BP). 


2 . C.E. Blunt, ’Some Doubtful St Peter Hoards', BNJ 49 (1979), pp.12-16; Blunt and 
B.HJ.H. Stewart, 'The Coinage of Regnald I pf York and the Bossall Hoard’, NC 1983, 
pp. 146-63; and Stewart, ’The St Martin Coins of Lincoln’, BNJ 26 (1967), pp.46-54, 'The 
Anonymous Anglo-Viking issue witli Sword and Hammer Types and the Coinage of Sitric 
r, BNJ 52 (1982), pp, 108-16, and 'The Date of the St Peter Coin Die' in E.J.E. Pirie, Post- 
Roman Coins from York Excavations 1971-SI, York, 1986, pp.42-3. 
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serval ions and argument on which the rathercondensed account in the book 
was based, in the hope that others may find them of use in taking the sub j ect 

lorward in greater detail. 

I’or many years the St Peters were enveloped in the general confusion 
relating to the arrangement of the Anglo-Viking coinages of the tenth 
century. Among the principal causes of misunderstanding were the 
association of the sword on the later St Peters (and on the coins of Sitric 
and St Martin) with the sword type of Eric Bloodaxe and the consequent 
in Cerence of a date in mid-century; the attribution of the coins of Regnald 
I, to which the St Peters were (correctly) seen to be related, to Regnald II 
in the early 940's; and even an implicit link between the hand on Regnald 
I's coins and the Hand type of Ethelred 11. It is surprising that such 
accomplished numismatists as G.C. Brooke and D,F, Allen should have 
made such heavy weather of these series when Sir Charles Oman had 
already produced a substantially accurate tally of the Viking issues 
belonging to the first quarter of the century.^ It was left to Philip Nelson 
i n 1949 to use the evidence of the Harkirk hoard to move the St Peters back 
towards the earlier years of the century and to R.H.M. Dolley, comment¬ 
ing on the Harkirk, Geashill and Bossall finds, to confirm this.'* 

Four assumptions nevertheless continued to cause difficulty. First, it 
was generally taken that the St Peters were struck for the archbishop of 
York and so could have been produced in parallel with other ('secular') 
types. Second, there was a persistent feeling that the Karolus monogram 
Si Peters (and the same type of Regnald I) should not be too far away in 
time from the coins of Cnut from the Cuerdale hoard with a similar 
monogram. Third, there was a belief deriving from Keary’s arrangement 
in the British Museum Catalogue that the swordless Si Peters could be 
divided neatly into an early, heavy series and a later, light one, a division 
provided with an historical explanation, and so with a chronological 
significance, by Dolley.^ Finally, it was presumed that the coins of St 
Martin (with sword) could not have been struck after 918 when Lincoln 
was supposed to have come into lasting English occupation, with impli¬ 
cations for tlie dating of the other sword types of the period. The resulting 


I (.TCE,p.9i; Brooke, English Coins, 1932and 1950, ch.3; Allen, 'NolhumbrianPenmes 
(a'llic Tenth Cenlury', BH/22 (l934-':0,ppt75-86j Oman, The Coinage of England, 1931, 
L'h fi, ami 'The Danish Kingdom of York, 876-954', Arch. J. 91 (1934), pp.I-21. 

.1 Nelson, ■TheSlPeterCGinsofYork',A^C1949,p.ll6; Dolley, 'AFurlherNoie on the 
lldikirke fmd* (BP 92), JVC 1955, pp.189-93, ' An Unpublished Hoard of Si Peter Pence' 
{(icaNlvill, BP 105), NC 1957, pp. 123-32, and 'A Neglected but Vital Yorkshire Hoard' 
(UoHsall. BP 108), am 2% (1955-7), pp.11-17. 

s ‘ riie Anglo-Danish and Anglo-Norse Coinages of York', in Viking Age York and the 
Nia-iU, ed. R.A. Hall, 1978, pp.26-31 (atp.27). 
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arrangement, formulated by Dolley in a series of papers between 1957 and 
1982® was to date the heavier swordless St Peters from c.905 to c.910; the 
lighter ones (seen as an economic consequence of declining Viking 
fortunes after their defeat at Tettenhall in 910) from c.910 to 915; the 
sword St Peters thereafter, starting comfortably before 918; and the 
coinage of Regnald I, a repl coinage alongside the 'ecclesiasticaT St 
Peters, c.915 or a little earlier. Latterly he came to accept that the sword 
types belonged to the 920's, with the implication that the swordless St 
Peters continued beyond 915 

Apart from the fact that the only time when Regnald I is known to have 
held power in York was in c.919-21. and not in the years up to915, such 
a scheme would impose a very severe strain on the hoard evidence and on 
the chronological distribution of the surviving material, both Viking and 
English. It therefore seemed necessary to look critically at the various 
assumptions underlying it. In the first place, any idea of a link between the 
Karolus monogram on some of Cnut's coins from Cuerdale and the similar 
type on some of the swordless St Peters and most of Regnald's coins is 
ruled out by the hoards. No hoard in which the latest English coins are of 
the early or middle years of Edward the Elder's reign (899-924) contained 
a specimen of the St Peter or Regnald issues with the monogram type. 
Evolution of the monogram itself shows that the St Peter and Regnald 
monogram types were in fact not parallel but consecutive,^ and this calls 
into question the theory that the St Peters were an ecclesiastical coinage. 
It seems more likely that, as on many continental coinages of the middle 
ages, the name of the city's patron saint was used as a ready means of 
identification rather than as an indication of issue by church authorities.^ 
As to the sword, this does not occur on any of the Anglo-Viking coinages 
represented in a hoard that can be dated before the mid- 920The names 
of moneyers on sword coins of Sitric, whose reign did not begin until after 
920, indicate coinage south of the Humber by the Vikings in his time, so 
the need to place the St Martin sword type (or any of the others) before 918 
tails away.*^ Finally, although there was clearly some decline in weight 

6. See notes 4 and 5 above; also 'ThePost-Bmnanburh Viking Coinage of York, NNA 1957- 

8, pp.13-88, Viking Coins of the Danelaw and of Dublin, 1965, and 'Dateringen af de 
Scnesle St PetersmCnter fra York', NNl/M 1982, pp.82-91. 

7. VVUAf 1982, pp.83 (col.2) -84(1) and 88(2). 
s. AC 1983, pp.152-3 

9. BAy'52, pp.249-50. 

Jo. See i9ACr52,p.l 10 and Stewart, 'St Peter Coin Die' (n.2),p.43 forlabulaiion of Lhe hoard 
evidence. 

IL BAf/52,p.l 14. Dolley believed that some ofSitric's coinage was slruckai York and some 
not - see NNUM 1982, pp.83(2) and 91 and Dolley and C.N. Moore, 'Some Reflections on 
the English Coinages ofSiihric Caoch,King ofDublin andof York% BHTAd (1973), pp.45- 
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during the issue of the swordless St Peters, a step reduction is not 
identifiable, and is at the least an oversimplification since certain varieties 
present only in the later hoards are not the lightest We are more likely to 
detect the shape of the St Peter coinage if we concentrate on the detailed 
ibatures of the coins and on the accompanying message of the hoards. 

But first a few words about the scope of the surviving material. Much 
the largest collection of St Peters is in the Britsh Museum, which contains 
60 swordJess and 14 with the sword. Many of these came from early 
collections - one from Cotton (d. 1631), others from Tyssen (1802), Hollis 
(1817), Banks (1818), Rich (1828), Devonshire (1844) and Cuff (1854). 
Some of these, from Banks onwards, may have come indirectly from the 
Bossall hoard. There is also one coin from the Glasnevin find, via Dean 
Dawson of St Patrick's, and all three St Peters from Geashill. When the 
catalogue was published in 1887, the national collection held 43 swordless 
St Peter pennies and a halfpenny/^ and nine St Peters with sword. 
Although, despite differences of view on other aspects of the subject, it 
hitsnow been accepted by all writers for more than a generation that the 
sword coins are later than the swordless, Keary had catalogued them the 
other way round. Thus BMC type 1 (fig. 7) has the obverse with a 
horizontal sword and on the reverse a cross; types 2 and 3 (figs. 9 and 8), 
the other sword types, having instead of the cross a mallet-shaped object 
and a hammer respectively - the description of the former in BMC as a 
mitre or pall being a further manifestation of the pervasive assumption that 
tile St Peters were an episcopal issue, whereas in fact whether hammer- or 
mallet-shaped, it surely represents the unequivocally pagan symbol of 
Thor' s hammer. BMC type 4 (fig. 6) is the extremely rare type (swordless) 
with the Karolus monogram and type 5 (figs, 1-5), the normal swordless 
type with a plain cross in the centre, was divided into a heavy series (A), 
consisting of coins weighing roughly 17-22 gr., and a lighter one (B), 
below 16 gr. In fact Keary's light group, type 5(B), consisting of BMC 
nos. 1142-65, is comprised of defective coins which must originally have 
weighed more than they do now, and includes a few with early features as 
well as later and more degenerate ones. They appear to have derived from 
the same hoard, perhaps one found in Lancashire in the eighteenth 
century, 

11 finnii.) 59. Although Uie Anglo-Saxon Chronicle implies that English rule was extended 

10 lUc Humber in 918, the hoard evidence seems to us to rule out thepossibility that the St 
Martin coinage and the oUter Sword types belong before this date, as has sometimes been 
iirgncd (c.g. by M.M. Archibald, in Viking Artefacts, ed. J. Graham-Campbell, 1980, 
pp, 107 K). even though renewed control of teiritory south of the Humber by the Vikings 
tni a penod in the 920’s is not recorded in Uie historical sources, 

I,' .1. I.iiulsay, View of the Coinage of the Heptarchy, 1842, pp, 123-4 ("Claremont") and 
pbiUrZ. 52-5; BP 110. 

11 UMi'\>\. XXX, 10; the only known specimen, 

H Ni' 10H3, pp. 161-2, n.38;fiArJ49, pp.14-15; BP 96, 
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The British Museum acquired a few St Peters from the collection of Sir 
lolin Evans and the bequest of T.G. Barnett, but the main addition to the 
I (>I lection since the publication of BMC has been the fourteen coins of the 
Ncries from Morley St Peter, the only twentieth-century treasure trove 
lr*)m England to have contained any of them.^^ Second in importance to 
Ihc British Museum's holdings are the coins from the Bruun collection in 
('openhagen,^* 21 swordless and 15 with sword. Elsewhere, illustrations 
ol St Peters occur scattered in small numbers or singles in various other 
volumes of iSCBJ (Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, Reading, Edinburgh, 
Yorkshire, Merseyside, America, Berlin, Mack and Norweb), and in the 
sale catalogues of specialist Anglo-Saxon collections (e.g. Carlyon- 
Uritton, Grantley, Ryan, Lockett, Elmore Jones) and odd specimens in the 
more representative general collections (e.g. Drabble, Parsons, Roth). 
The material is thus dispersed and difficult to compare, especially since the 
commoner and less attractive examples - mostly the swordless coins with 
blundered inscriptions - have not usually, at least until recently, been 
thought commercially worth illustrating. 

Sinceitis often useful to knowwhat coins may have come from particular 
hoards, account must also be taken of line engravings in early books, 
which are sometimes accurate enough to permit their identification with 
specimens known today, or in other cases may represent ones which cannot 
now be traced. The earliest appear to be the two sword coins in Spelman's 
AlfrediMagnL .. Vita (1678), and there are others figured or mentioned by 
Fountaine(1705), Thoresby (1715) and Drake (1736). Various specimens 
can be traced back to Pembroke (1746) and Hunter (d. 1783), while the 
contents of the Hollis and Devonshire collections had probably been 
assembled before 1800 although not dispersed until later. The Hollis 
collection was in all essentials formed by Thomas Hollis (d. 1774) and 
nothing was added after the death of his heir, Thomas Brand Hollis, in 
1804. The Devonshire collection dates back further, basically to the 
second duke who died in 1729, and it does not appear to have been added 
to after the time of the fourth duke (d. 1764). It is thus clear that the St Peter 
coinage was well known in the eighteenth century and earlier. One of the 
sources was a hoard which provided material for the cabinet of Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes (1602-50). Pagan has drawn attention to a manuscript catalogue 
of his collection which lists an amazingly rich group of nine swordless St 
Peters, nine with sword and one St Martin, The find at Harkirk in 1611 
only included St Peters of the earlier part of the swordless series, and so 
there must have been a major hoard from the 920's found in the first half 
of the seventeenth century, and perhaps other unrecorded early finds from 
which the specimens in seventeenth and early eighteenth century collec- 


15. These arc all illustrated in SCSI East Anglia, nos.25-38; BP 107. 

16 . SCBf Copenhagen, nos.584-619, 

17. 5^/49, pp.15-16. 
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Figs. 1-9. Examples of the St Peter Coinage. 

1. Early, EBORACE CIV, lozenge O, crosses on reverse (Harkirk hoard) 

2. Early, EBORACE CIV, pellets and branching ornament on reverse 
(Harkirk hoard) 

X c‘.910(?), EBORACE Cl, reverse blundered (Harkirk hoard) 

4. r.915(?), BORAGE, reverse blundered, d below (Dean find) 

5. C.917, EBORACE Cl, reverse one-line type (Ruding, Annals^ pl.29, 
27) 

6. r.918, EBRACIT, Karolus monogram (Ruding, pi.30, 3) 

7. Sword coinage (between 921 and 927), EBORACE T, cross type 
(Ruding, pi. 12, 4) 

H. Sword, hammer type, reveree blundered (Ruding, pl.29, 28) 

0. Sword, mallet type, reverse blundered, triangle below obverse inscrip- 
lion (Ruding, pl.l2, 5) 
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lions were derived. 

Without detailed enquiry it is difficult to assess the number of St Peter 
coins extant today, but those with the sword are undoubtedly much scarcer 
than those without. There are about eighty sword St Peters in accessible 
collections or of which illustrations are readily available, and since they 
are both rare and handsome they have generally been illustrated in recent 
years when offered for sale. It would have been surprising if there turned 
out to be more than 90 or at most 100 in all. Although far from common, the 
swordless series is plentiful enough not to attract much attention commer¬ 
cially, and survives in considerably greater numbers. The total is very 
much a guess, but we have counted more than 150 and a figure 
approaching 200 is not impossible. As will be evident from the account 
below, there is much more die-duplication among the sword coins, 
suggesting that as a result of the clutch of hoards from the 920's we have 
a much more thorough knowledge of the sword coinage than of the earlier 
series. The inference from this is that the swordless St Peter coinage was 
much larger in relation to the sword coinage than a difference of from two 
to three times in the number of surviving examples might imply. Partly this 
different rate of survival may be the result of the uneven incidence of 
hoards, but also perhaps of the melting down of many of the swordless St 
Peters that have been found. These may have included many from Harkirk 
and from the 1856 York Walmgate find, which is known to have contained 
swordless St Peters and was stated to have consisted of ”two shovels* full" 
of coins. 

The basic type of the St Peter coinage is the same as that of the bulk of 
the English coinage of Edward the Elder (and of the later years of Alfred) 
and was no doubt copied from it. On one side is the name of the mint city 
of York, EBORACE CIV (for civitas) or some version of it, in a circular 
inscription, with a small cross as the central ornament. On the other side 
is an abbreviated form of the inscription Sancti Petri Moneta, that is 
shortened to SCI PE/TRI MO in two horizontal lines, although blundering 
is frequent after the early stages of the coinage. Despite carrying no royal 
name or title, these coins are no more likely to have been an ecclesiastical 
issue than the large coinage of East Anglia and the adjacent areas of the 
Danelaw invoking the name of St Edmund or the extremely rare coinage 
of Lincoln with the name of St Martin. Although powerful rulers like 
Siefred, Cnut, Regnald and Sitrichad their own names put on the coinage, 
it seems that the leaders of the Viking communities were apt to favour 
impersonal coinage under other circumstances. 

If the latest hoard with English and Viking coins all prior to the period 
ol (he St Peters was the great treasure found in 1840 at Cuerdale, Lanca¬ 
shire, the earliest to have contained them was the small group of mostly 
liagmenlary coins from the island of Dysart in Lough Ennell, Co.West- 


IK .V< iU Yorkshire, p.xxxiii; NC 1975, p.l93, n.l2; BP 94. 
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meath, found in 1980, Under the CTCE chronological scheme for 
Edward the Elder's coinage, consisting of three periods, Early, Middle 
and Late, each divided into two phases, the coins of Edward from Cuerdale 
include examples of both phases of the Early period, and a burial date for 
Cuerdale before c.905 is therefore imlikely.^ This would put the pre-St 
Peter coinage, including the issues from York in the name of Cnut, around 
the turn of the century, a date consistent with the identification of the Cnut 
of the coins with a Viking leader of this name recorded as having been in 
Northumbria at that time. The York coinages represented in Cuerdale 
seem likely to have been complete or nearly so by the time of the closure 
of the hoard, but it is not necessarily the case that all the main coin elements 
in the hoard - Frankish, English, St Edmund and York Viking - ran to the 
same date and, if the York Viking issues which formed the bulk of the 
coined silver at Cuerdale entered the treasure in a single parcel, it is 
conceivable that the last English coins in the hoard were struck a little later 
than the last Viking ones. One reason for entertaining this possibility is 
that in the first part of the hoard from Morley St Peter, near Norwich, 
which although buried after the accession of Athelstan (924-39) includes 
a group of English coins gathered early in the century, the coins of Edward 
are all of the first phase of the Early period, but the York coins include 
some very early St Peters with only one of Cnut. So, while the St Peter 
coinage probably replaced the Cuerdale types about 905, the change might 
have taken place a year or two before that. That there was no great gap 
between them is indicated by the composition of the Dysart find. This 
contained one whole specimen and fragments of a few (four, ?plus) other 
coins of the Northumbrian Cuerdale types, two early examples of the St 
Peter coinage, and a coin of Alfred with his name and title in four lines 
an extremely rare type struck at the very end of the reign that is not likely 
to have survived in circulation for many years in preference to Alfred's 
normal two-line type. Another reason is that two St Peters from the Morley 
St Peter hoard, which are stylistically close to the York coins of Cnut, use 
the same spelling as in the Cuerdale coinage, Ebraice, instead of the usual 
St Peter form Eborace,^ These two coins each weigh 22 gr., which is 
heavy for the St Peter coinage, and an indication of its original weight 
standard. Apart from this momentary use of the Cuerdale spelling there is 
another and more substantial feature that persists into the St Peter series, 
and that is the lozenge-shaped letter 0, with wedges at each point, that 
occurs frequently on Carolingian coins of the late ninth century, on some 


t'>. Petiiia 3 (1984), pp.345-56; BP 93. 

CTCE chs.3 and 16. 

.'I. BNJ52, p.248. 

BMC type xxi. 

M ^’CSrEast Anglia, nOs.25-6. 
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coins of Alfred, and on the Cuerdale York coins with the inscription DNS 
DS O REX. Both the St Peter coins from Dysart have the lozenge O, and 
al though their condition is not such as to give a reliable indication of thei r 
original weight other specimens with the same feature generally weigh 
between 20 and 22 gr. Examples are Copenhagen 601 (21.6 gr.), Oxford 
229 (21,6), Lockett 448 (20.5) andBA/Cl 124 (20). These coins normally 
have the riding CIV, but CIVI, CIT, Cl etc. are also recorded. Die-links 
in the earlier St Peters are relatively uncommon, but two of the lozenge O 
coins have been noted from the same die, Carlyon-Britton 268 (21 gr.)and 
Lockett 449 (20). This is conventionally referred to as the reverse die, 
because mint names normally occur on the reverse of English coins, but 
as in the Cuerdale series it was more probably the lower (obverse) die. A 
lew of these coins with the lozenge O exhibit another distinctive epigra- 
phical mannerism, in the form of an A with a chevron bar; this too may 
be taken as an early feature,^^ Occasionally lozenge O coins weigh below 
20 gr., but usually not much. An exception is BMC 1144 which weighs 
only 15.5 gr., but the die gives the appearmce of having been rusty, and 
so perhaps old, when this coin was struck. This may be supported by the 
reverse, on which the ornaments are pellets only. Normally the coins with 
lozenge O have a mixture of crosses and pellets, and some also have a small 
key (symbol of St Peter) above SCI. 

The next hoard evidence available is that of the find made at Harkirk, 
Crosby, Lancashire, in 1611. Stylized engravings^ were made of some of 
the contents, although most of the coins were melted down and the 
remainder c^ot be traced. The eight illustrated coins of Edward from 
Harkirk (all incidentally of southern moneyers) included some of the two- 
line type attributable to the Early II phase, and a specimen of the rare type 
wi th a rose on the obverse which comes at the transition between the Early 
and Middle periods of Edward s coinage. The English coins suggest a 
barial date for Harkirk of c.9l0,^ though it is of course possible that the 
Viking coins run a little later. Eleven of the illustrated coins from Harkirk 
were of the St Peter coinage, and four of them have the lozenge O (fig. 1). 
One is shown as having the reading EBORACIFE, but the other ten all read 
HBORACE in full, followed by CIVI (1), CIV (5), CIT (1), and Cl (3). 

1 he unusual reading CIT is found on an extant coin from the collection of 
Lord Grantley (lot 968). Two of the coins illustrated (both with a key on 
(he reverse, one with lozenge O, and so early) provide otherwise 
unrecorded variations of the obverse type: one with wedges in the angles 
ol'lhe central cross, the other with the cross apparently replaced by a bristly 
blob. 

I lie shortening from CIVI to CIV to Cl does not necessarily represent 

i-t \lu ‘VCB/ R.?ading 33 (20.8 gr.) and Oxford 229, 

RciH'oduccd in CTCE, p.250. and see figs, on p. 51; BP 92. 
p.33. 
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I In* exact sequence in which the dies were made, but the tendency of 
iii.’Lt riplions to shorten during the course of an issue is a well known 
I ilu iiomenon from Roman coinage onwards, and seems likely to be of use 
le. i\ general guide in this case. Even if without the lozenge O, coins with 
I UOI^ACE in full probably belong to the Harkirk period, or soon after it, 
il (he mint name is followed by at least Cl, and almost certainly do with 
i ’IV or CIVL Their weights tend to confirm this, those with CIVI (rarely, 
i* g. BMC 1126, 20.8 gr.) or CIV mostly weighing 20 gr. or more (e.g. 
Moiiey St Peter 27-8,21.1 and 20.8 gr., and the die-duplicates Edinburgh 

and Copenhagen 604, 23.3 and 21.0). Most of these coins are of very 
pood style. Crosses continue to be found instead of pellets in some 
positions on the reverse. Curiously, the early St Peters with crosses on the 
11 ‘verse never have three crosses in the central line, as became standard on 
(ho English coinage under Edward, perhaps intentionally avoiding an 
exact copy of the type that served as their basic model. The variation in 
I he placing of the crosses - top and bottom, top, middle and bottom, in the 
middle, or at each end of the central line - may also have been deliberate, 
111 order to differentiate dies or batches for some purpose. 

The crosses on the reverse were soon discontinued and the normal 
ticsign thereafter was either a cruciform arrangement of pellets, with three 
m a row in the central line between the two lines of inscription, and one 
each above and below, or just the three in the central row. Even if reading 
I'BORACE CIV in full, such pellet-only coins tend to weigh below 20 gr. 
(e.g. Morley St Peter 37, 17.2), Before any significant decline in weight 
ocurred, however, some other symbols had occasionally been used, such 
as wedges (e.g. Glasgow 509, 20.7 gr., and 512, 21,0) or more notably 
various forms of branching object (e.g. Morley St Peter 27, 21.1 gr., 
reading CIV, and 30,19.6 gr., reading C:). This type of ornament, which 
is found in versions variously resembling a plant, anchor or candelabrum, 
must have been introduced early, since the Harkirk plate includes two 
specimens, both reading EBORACE CIV, one (with lozenge O) with two 
of these branching objects, at top and bottom, the other with the ornament 
below (fig 2). 

None of the St Peters illustrated from Harkirk has an obverse reading 
shorter than EBORACE Cl, although three have either shortening (SC PE/ 
TR MO, without the two I's) or blundering of the reverse inscription 
(fig. 3). After Harkirk the St Peter coinage seems to have deteriorated in 
both literacy and weight. The hoard evidence is sketchy, since all the 
relevant finds were made in the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries, but that 
from Dean, Cumberland, c. 1780/90, provides a pointer to the post- 
Harkirk phase. This small find has been reconstructed from an illustrated 
account in the Gentleman's Magazine for August 1790 and other sources.^ 


27. J.S. Strudwick, 'Saxon and Arabic Coins Found alDean, Cumberland', BNJ2% (1955- 
7), pp.177-80; BP 95. 
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The only English coins illustrated were two of Edward*s Middle period 
(c. 910-5 + ), by the Mercian moneyers Athulf and Buga, with floral types. 
One of the two St Edmunds was small and probably late. The one figured 
St Peter coin has three pellets in the central line and d below. Its reverse 
is blundered and the obverse reads BORAGE (fig.4), Now in the British 
Museum (BMC 1137), this specimen weighs 18.5 gr., which suggests that 
it may come relatively early in the degenerate group. Comparable coins 
with blundered and shortened inscriptions tend to weigh, if undamaged, 
around 15-16 gr. or less (e.g. Copenhagen 608, ORACECB, 16.2 gr.; 
610, RACBE, 13.1 gr.; and 615, EBORCI, 15.9 gr.). 

The 1856 hoard from Walmgate in York may have been the source ot 
many surviving swordless St Peters since the few coins that can definitely 
be associated with it have a dark patina,^ which is common on unprove- 
nanced specimens. The two in YorkMuseum are both blundered and light: 
one reads EBORAC, with reversed R (.5CB/Yorks 41,13.1 gr.); the other 
lADFBC, with D reversed (Yorks 44, 13.9 gr,). The latter coin has a 
branched object below the reverse inscription, and other specimens from 
the post-Harkirk period are known with these ornaments (e.g, Glasgow 
511, 16.1 gr., very slightly chipped). Reverse dies of this period 
frequently have other symbols or ornaments. In addition to the d on the 
Dean coin, an S, invert^ U and sideways 8 are found at the bottom, There 
is a tiny face at the top on one coin from Morley St Peter (no. 31), and 
another coin has a symbol apparently obliterated on the die. An explana¬ 
tion of the purpose of these marks does not very readily suggest itself, 
especially in view of theirapparently random occurrence. They may prove 
to be of some chronological value but our knowledge of the series as a 
whole is as yet too imperfect to judge. The same is true of the less literate 
forms of inscription. Many of those with the mint name distorted or 
reduced -EDRACE Cl, EBORACIT, IRACECD, BRACE, RACECB, 
etc. - must be relatively late. On the reverse S becomes larger, tilted or 
reversed, while I for P and R often reduces the bulk of the inscription to 
a series of uprights. Several dies have retrograde readings. Whether this 
process of degeneration was gradual or haphazard is still unclear. 

If the group of 24 defective St Peters in the British Museum, Keary's 
type 5(B), came from an eighteenth century Lancashire find, it was 
probably buried at about the same time as the Dean and Walmgate hoards, 
since it consists predominantly of more blundered examples. Their 
reverses mainly have a reversed S, IE or II for PE, and TRII, TIID, TII, 
etc. for TRI MO, while the mint readings have usually lost the initial E 
and are badly garbled - e.g. BRACE, IRACECD, RACICD, etc. The lett¬ 
ering tends to be large and coarse. Occasionally the reverses of these 
blundered St Peters have crosses in the field instead of pellets, or crescents, 
wedges or letters (BMC 1148-51, 1156-7 and 1162). Unfortunately this 
group in the British Museum is not in sufficiently good condition for their 

28. M: 1975, p.193. 
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actual weights to be useful, but they probably started life in the same 
weight range as the coins from Walmgate. 

The next hoard, found at St John's church, Chester, in 1862, is better 
recorded. Seventeen coins were illustrated by T, Hughes who published 
the find in the Chester Archaeological and Historical SooiQty's Journal for 
1864. Fourteen of these and one other were acquired and published by 
R.P. Mack,^ They indicate that the hoard belongs to a late stage in the 
•wordless St Peter series, and includes one type, with the reverse 
inscription mostly in a single central line, that is not known to have been 
present in any earlier hoard. Tliat the St John's hoard is likely to have been 
buried a little later than Dean, Walmgate and the (?)Lancashire hoard is 
supported by the English content, which includes several of the Mercian 
pictorial types ofEdward's Middle period. Among thesewas one with the 
Hand type, which comes towards the end of the pictorial series. On this 
basis the hoard was probably completed no earlier than c. 915 and possibly 
RS late as 918.^ A remarkable feature of the six recorded St Peters from 
St John's is that they are all relatively literate and notquite so light as many 
of the Dean-Walmgate phase. The mint name is again EBORACE Cl or 
C on four of them. One has an O with four wedges, and an upright key(?) 
at the end of the obverse inscription; and on the reverse it has a key above 
SCP. Two others have a mark of contraction above SC or SCI, and one of 
these has two crosses as the flanking ornaments in the central line. In such 
respects these coins seem to represent a conscious reversion to the 
mannerisms of the early St Peter dies, although they are very different in 
appearance, with large lettering and, in four out of five cases, a much 
larger central cross on the obverse. For such a group of coins to have been 
found together in a late hoard implies that they may have been of recent 
issue, and this is borne out by their links (described below) with the one- 
line and monogram types, both of which appear to have come very late in 
the swordless St Peter series. The weights of the five two-line type coins 
are 17,6 gr,, 17.3 gr. (chipped), 16.5 gr. (slightly chipped), 15,7 gr. and 
14.2 gr. The one-line type coin weighs 16,1 gr. 

Five other specimens of the one-line type are on record - BMC 1141 from 
theGeashill find (18.0 gr.), Copenhagen 619 (15,9 gr.), Oxford 228 (15,6 
gr.), Yorks45 (17.3 gr,, repaired) and a specimen that can be confidently 
associated with the Bossall hoard (20.1 gr,).^^ Both the Geashill and 
Bossall hoards are later than Chester St John's and the presence of this 
extremely rare type in each of them confirms its late position in the 
swordless coinage. The one-line type coins vary considerably in style. 


29. R.P.Mack, 'St John’s Church, Chester, Hoard of 1862', BV/ 36 (1967), pp. 36-9; SCBl 
Mack, nos.681, 689-94, 743, 745, 754, 762, 766-7 and 770-1; BP 99. 

30. CrCE pp.41-2. 

31. NC 1983, pl.23, no. N1 =Chrisiie's, 14th April 1981, lot 138, now in Copenliagen (K. 
Bendixen, 'Ny Si Peters-mont fra Vikingelidens York', NNUM 1982, pp.2-6). 
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l iom the Oxford specimen (fig. 5) which reads EBORACE Cl, to the much 
cruder examples in York and Copenhagen, both with incoherent obverse 
readings. But they have various other features in common. The Chester 
specimen has the inscription SCIPET, with R below and I above the T, a 
large key in the centre above and a star below. The S is angular, as it is 
(Z or Z reversed) on all the others except Copenhagen 619 and Yorks 45. 
The Oxford coin has the same reverse reading as that from Chester, but 
with a cross above and A below. The Geashill specimen has a branched 
ornament above and a vertical key below, the Bossall coin a cross above 
and a vertical key below, the York coin a key above and S and a cross 
below, and the Copenhagen coin also has akey, cross and S, but apparently 
inverted. The Geashill and Chester specimens read on the obverse 
BRACEC and BRACE respectively, with the same splayed lettering as 
occurs on the two-line type St Peters from Chester - notably B consisting 
of a thick upright and a narrow 3, and wide forms of R and A.^^ 

The group of five coins presented to the British Museum by Lord Digby 
in 1862, and stated in the register to have been found on his estate at 
Geashill, Co. Offaly, are ofgreat significance in that they include not only 
swordless St Peters of the two-line and one-line types with branching 
ornaments (BMC 1127 and 1141) but also a St Peter with the Karolus 
monogram (BMC 1123) and a coin of Regnald I, with nothing later. The 
fifth coin is an imitative piece, probably of continental origin.Whether 
these five constituted the whole hoard must be open to question, since each 
of them is a very unusual coin, and it would be remarkable if a small purse 
had contained none of the commoner types and varieties, such as plain 
swordless St Peters. Nevertheless, it seems likely that the three extremely 
rare Northumbrian coins - the one-line and monogram St Peters and the 
Regnald - would only have been associated in a group of coins buried 
relatively close to their date of issue and the find can therefore be given 
a provisional date of c,920 (or a little later). The monogram coin is of 
particular interest since, like the three other known coins of the type, its 
lettering closely resembles that of the two-line type coins from Chester, while 
its obverse type and inscription are very similar to those of Regnald. Note 
the R on the reverse with its tail wedge set low down, just as on the Chester 
coin Mack 691, which suggests that the dies for both were the work of the 
same hand. 

The form of the monogram on the St Peter coins of this type (fig, 6) and 
on the first two types of Regnald is very similar, and again they appear to 
be the work of a single engraver; but from the gradual loss of minor 
elements 

c Ci\ als<i ihc large central cross on ihe obverse of the one-line type coin from Chester, 
Mack 6^4, with that of ihe two-line type coins from the same find, especially Mack nos. 

2 . 

(I l)^*llcy (ViA/ng 0)/>i5,pl.VII, no.25) regarded this as a blundered St Peter, but the reverse 
Mi’vins more likely to have been copied from a continental coin. 
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of the complicated design, it appears that the St Peter coins were the 
earliest of this group, followed by the 'portrait' type of Regnald and then 
his Hand type. But they were all clo^ly related, and the spelling of the 
mint name is another significant link - thus the Geashill St Peter reads 
ERARICECT and a coin of Regnald (Oxford 226) EIARICECT. Again 
there is slight degeneration, in this case of the first R into an 1, to indicate 
the sequence. All this points to the coinage of Regnald having followed 
very closely on the St Peter monogram type, and to the latter having been 
the last of the swordless series.^^ It is notable that the three whole coins of 
this type weigh 18.8gr, (Copenhagen 599), 17.3gr. (BMC1123)and 16.9 
gr. (Copenhagen 600). The first of Regnald's three types, although 
represented by only three specimens, appears to have been struck at a 
comparable weight standard (the second and third types include some 
heavier coins, notably the Geashill coin, BMC 1085, at a quite exceptional 
25.5 gr.). It is evident therefore that, at least by comparison with the 
middle period of the St Peter swordless series, some attempt was made to 
improve the weight as well as the standard of die-cutting in its later stages. 

The sequence of the late swordless types as represented in the Chester 
and Geashill hoards is a matter of some difficulty. Working backwards 
Ifom the monogram type, it would be natural to place the literate two-line 
type coins from Chester immediately before it in view of the close 
resemblance of their reverse dies. However, the one-line type then 
presents problems, since the BRACE(C) readings have the appearance of 
being derivative from the inscriptions on the Chester two-line coins. On 
the other hand, a much more literate reading occurs on Oxford 228, and 
il therefore seems likely that the one-line type, with its exotic symbols, 
may have run alongside unomamented coins of the two-line type, just as 
two-line type coins with and without branching ornaments appear to have 
been produced concurrently or alternately during earlier stages of the 
coinage. The one-line type also raises another general problem of the St 
Peter swordless series, and tliat is whether all the coins are officiaL The 
contrast between the best and worst of the one-line type coins is so great 
I hat it is impossible to see them as the products of the same workshop. 
Some of the ordinary two-line swordless St Peters of the middle period are 
grossly illiterate, but it is not obvious that they are a separate, or unofficial, 
scries. Further work needs to be done on thecomparison of individual dies 
before progress can be made in resolving these questions. Conceivably, in 
what appears to have been neither a royal nor an episcopal coinage, but 
rather a civic coinage of the Viking community collectively, there could 
liave been several separate establishments producing coins at certain 
stages, subject to some general requirements but allowing the persons 


M Allhough clearly not early in Ihe swordless series, one specimen of the St Peter 
munogram type (Copenhagen 599) has the reading EBRAICIT, echoing the Cuerdale 
Njiciling ofthe mint name, which does suggestthat a monogram type coin of Cnut could have 
Hcivcd as the model. 
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involved considerable scope for differing standards of craftsmanship, 
literacy and design. 

There is nothing to suggest that St Peter coins continued to be struck 
during the time when Regnald's coinage was in issue, and the inference is 
that a powerful leader imposed personal control over the coinage at York 
at this time. Regnald does not seem to have survived, however, for more 
than two or three years and between his death in 921 and the fall of York 
to the English in 927 the coinage reverted to the St Peter type. Although 
the historical sources are clear that during at least the later part of this 
period the Northumbrians acknowledged Sitric Caoch as king, the few 
surviving coins in Sitric's name seem, like the coins of Lincoln with the 
name of St Martin, to have originated in Danish territory south of tlie 
Humber,York at this time reverting to its earlier pattern of an 
anonymous ‘civic* coinage. Like the coins of Sitric and St Martin, for 
which they probably served as prototypes, the St Peter coins of this post- 
Regnald period in the 920‘s are immediately recognisable by the sword 
that is added to the design.^® 

That the die with the sword and the St Peter inscription was now the 
obverse and not the upper or reverse die as in the swordless series, is 
suggested by the numbers of dies involved in the surviving material. 
Obverse dies, being in the lower position and so only receiving the impact 
of striking indirectly, tended to last longer than the upper dies, so that there 
were usually fewer of them in any mediaeval coinage and they were 
accordingly more likely to be involved in die-links. In the case of the St 
Peter coins with sword, the numbers of dies of each side in the Cross type 
(BMC type 1) are nearly equal, but in the type with the mallet (BMC type 
2) on one side there are considerably more mallet dies than sword dies. The 
evidence of BMC type 2 thus suggests that the addition of the sword had 
the effect of converting the old two-line type, based on the normal 
reversetype of Alfred and Edward, into a type of its own and one that 
would not be inappropriate to the lower die. This was dramatically 
confirmed in 1980, when a spiked (and so lower, or obverse) die for a St 
Peter coin of BMC type 1 was excavated in the Coppergate.^"^ In passing 
it may be noted that, contrary to convention, the lower die in Regnald's 
coinage seems, as at the end of the swordless St Peter series, to have been 

35. BNJ51, pp.112-4. 

36. If, as Haigh (Arch^ Ael. NS 7, 1876) and Dolley (e.g. 'Post-Brunanburh*, p.41, and 
NNUM 1982, p.83, col.2) have suggested, this represents the legendary sword of Carlus, 
an heirloom of the Norse dynasty in Dublin supposedly recovered by Sitric at the battle of 
Kilmashogue in 919 (and so of significance in Northumbria from the arrival of Sitric 
onwards), it would hatdiy have been a more obvious choice of coin type for the archbishop 
than Thor's hammer - another indication that the St Peters were not an episcopal coinage. 

37. CrCE, p.246, fig.6, no.2; the shape of the implement can be seen from the illustration 
in Pirie, op, ciL (note 2), pis. I and V, A Circumscription type York coin die of Athelstan 
was found nearby (CTCE, fig.6, no.4 and Pirie, pI.VIl). 
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the one with the monogram (or in type 3, the bow and arrow), even though 
that meant Regnald's name, and in type 1 his ’portrait*, appearing on the 
reverse. But this is no stranger than Cnut's name being always on the upper 
die in the Cuerdale Northumbrian coinage. 

Hoards containing sword St Peters are much better documented than 
those of the swordless period. Five hoards from the middle and late 920* s 
included Anglo-Viking coins with sword types, those found at Bossall, 
near York, in 1807, Glasnevin, near Dublin, in 1838, Bangor, North 
Wales, in 1894, Morley St Peter, near Norwich, in 1958 and Dunmore 
Cave, near Kilkenny, in 1973.^® Each of these hoards contained at least one 
coin of Athelstan except Bangor, which included a coin of Sitric. They may 
all therefore be safely dated after the death of Regnald.^® Bossall was the 
last English hoard to conUin St Peters of any kind - even outside England 
they hardly survived beyond 930 - and they werepresumably demonetized 
and recoined by Athelstan.'*® The most difficult question regarding the 
arrangement of the sword St Peter coins is the relationship between those 
with the cross type (BMC type 1) and those with the ’mallet’ or hammer 
(BMC types 2 and 3). Both of these groups were present in theBossall 
hoard, which is probably to be dated r.927 since it included all major 
varieties of the Northumbrian Viking coinage of the previous ten years or 
more (and may also have included a York coin of Athelstan that could not 

38. Bossall (BP 108), see n.4; Glasnevin, see n.ll; Bangor (BP 106), BHf 27 (1952-4), 
pp.256-62; Morley ^P 107), SCSI East Anglia; and Dunmore (BP 111), Coin Hoards 3 
(1977), no,317 and M. Dolley, 'The 1973 Viking-age Coin-find from Dunmore Cave*, 0/d 
fQlkenny Review, NS 1/2 (1975), pp.70-9. Coin no.8 in Blunt’s list of the Bangor coins 
proves to be a second sword St Peter of tlie cross type. 

39. In 1982 Dolley suggested that tlie Bossall hoard "cannot well be later than 919" (Seaby's 
Coin and Medal Bulletin, Sep. 1982, p.289; cf. NNUM 1982, pp. 82-90). In order to do 
10, he had to explain away the presence of coins of Athelstan, attested in the original account 
of the find (BAt/28, p.l2), by claiming that these were of Guthrum-AlhelsUn in Alfred's 
lime, or of AlhelsUn I of ^st Anglia (whose coinage belongs before 850), or misread or 
blundered. Since by 1982 he accepted a dale in the 920's for the sword St Peters and die 
other sword types of die period, he also had to argue dial none of the parcels in nineteenth- 
century collections that evidently came from Bossall, and which contained sword St Peters 
■a well as swordless (NC 1983, p .162), could in fact be from this hoard despite the statement 
by the Revd. M.C.F. Morris that he had acquired two swordless St Peters, a Regnald 
fragment and a sword SI Peter of the mallei type from Bossall (VC1869, pp. 215-6). Dolley's 
case is countered by Stewart in 'On the Date of the Bossall Hoard', NC 1991 (forthcoming) 

40 . CTCEp.25 1 . As already noted {BNJ 52, p. 115, n. 18), the suggestion made in 1967 (BNJ 
36,p.54; cf. BAJ/42, p.90-1) that the St Peter coinage might have continued in issue beyond 
the occupation of York by the English in 927 may now be disregarded. With ibe allocation 
of Sitric's coins and Ihe Circumscription Sword type to mints south ofthe Humber, the York 
leries ofthe 920’s is no longer overcrowded and in need of extra duration to accommodate 
all the types. It may be noted that Dolley, in the belief that some of Sitric' s coins were struc k 
at York, thought ttiat Sitric might have "dismantled the York mini under the terms of an 
agreement concluded with Athelstan in anticipation of his marriage with the West Saxon 
king's full sister on 30 January 926" (NNUM 1982, p.89, col.l). 
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have been struck before 927).“^^ The only other hoard with both types is 
Dumnore, which Dolley on historical grounds suggested should be dated 
late (928?)/^ The figures are as follows: 



The presence of a specimen of the extremely rare anonymous Southum- 
brian coinage with sword and hammer types in all these hoards except 
Bossall is not necessarily an indication that BMC types 2 and 3 of the St 
Peter coinage were already in circulation since the hammer could have 
been copied froraRegnald's coinage and the sword, which is surrounded 
by a circumscription, is not obviously influenced by one of the sword types 
rather than another. The St Martin coins have a form of cross, but even if 
this was an echo of the St Peter cross type it does not help in the present 
context, since Dunmore, the only hoard to contain a specimen, is late and 
had both groups of sword St Peters. In theory, the coins of Sitric are 
potentially more relevant in that many of them appear to be more closely 
inspired by the sword St Peter types."^ The Sitric coin in the Bangor hoard 
was of the hammer type and might have been copied from a hammer St 
Peter, but again this could have been taken from Regnald since the plain 
hammer is so rare in the St Peter series.**^ The Sitric in the Glasnevin find 
was of the cross type, like both the sword St Peters with it. 

In the appendix we have listed according to dies the specimens of the 
Si Peter coinage which are readily available to us as actual coins or from 
illustrations or detailed descriptions. The statistics, with those of Regnald 
for comparison, may be summarized as follows: 


•IIWC 1983, pp. 157-8 and plate 23, B7, The "ehurch” type has llie plain title Rex without 
To. Bril., and is probably the earliest of Alhelstan’s York issues. 

■I,''. NNIIM 1982, p.86(col, 1), In 1975 (see n.38) Dolley had provisionally suggested 929. 

'U Some of the Sitrics may anyway be imitative {BNJ 36, pp.51 and 53, and 52, p. ll3). 

i-r ofRegnald's type 3 with the hammer there are four specimens (NCI 983, p.l49), and 
ol ihc hammer St Peters six (see below). 
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Note: 3/4 in the third column denotes an obv. die used with three mallet reverses and one 
liJinimcr reverse; this obv. die is recorded as i/4 in the fourth column. 

Blundering of the inscriptions is normal in the Hammer (fig. 8) and 
Mallet (fig.9) types. Obverses often read SCIIE/TIIIIO, with P, R and M 
represented by uprights only. On reverses the letters E, I, O, R, V and T 
|jredominate, but there is little resemblance to Eboraee or any other kind 
of obviously intelligible inscription. However, the readings do not appear 
to be random, since several dies include the element ERIVIIT, and one or 
(wo look as if they may be attempting something like lokevrit which calls 
U> mind the Viking place-name of lorvik. The term mallet is used to 
ilcscribe the commonest form of the object on the reverse, which has a 
pentagonal or occasionally triangular head; the shaft is usually shown in 
double outline, rarely as a single line. A few reverses have a plainhammer, 
comparable to the T-bammer on coins of Sitric, Regnald and the Circum- 
saiption Sword type. The two reverse dies with a single-shafted mallet 
( Copenhagen 595 and 596) are perhaps transitional between the hammer 
and mallet types, and the obverse die-link between these types shows that 
(licy were closely related. The sword on the obverse points either way, and 
sometimes has a crook end. Various ornaments - pellets, trefoils, crosses, 
crescents, triangles, wedges - occur above and below tlie inscriptions and 
al either end of the sword on the obverse, and in the field beside the shaft 
on the reverse. 

The cross type (fig. 7) is struck from carefully made dies, with clear, 
lu)Id letters. Its obverse has the sword always pointing to the right; the 1 
of PETRI in the lower line is supplied by the shaft of a small inverted 
tuiillet. The pellets in the quarters of the cross suggest that the reverse 
tli.*sign was based on a Carolingian model. The best reverses read 
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EBORACECI, although corruptions occur such as ROEACEN. Tlie cross 
type coins are of particular interest in that they exhibit a great range of 
minor variations on both sides that appear to constitute a system of privy¬ 
marking similar to those used at the York mint under Athelstan and his 
successors. On the cross side annulets, pellets and crescents are variously 
used as stops and on the sword side there is a comparable degree of variety 
in the use of minor ornaments above, below and to the right of the sword. 
A few of the cross type coins differ in style from the majority, having 
thinner lettering and a tendency to blundered inscriptions; they could be 
imitative (nos 17-19).'^ 

There are arguments both ways as to whether the hammer-mallet group 
or the cross type wsis the earlier. We have therefore felt it best to set these 
out separately, without wishing to m^e a judgement at this stage. In the 
appendix we have listed the specimens known to us in the order of the BMC 
types, without inference as to their sequence of issue. 

An obvious argument in favour of the hammer type being the earliest 
of the sword St Peter coinage is that it would mean continuity of design 
from Regnald's last type, which also had a hammer on the reverse 
(assuming that the side with Regnald' s name continued to be the upper die, 
as is suggested by the one die-link in this type). Although there is little 
direct connection between the actual readings of the hammer-mallet group 
and the coinage of Regnald there is considerable similarity in some of the 
lettering. Both have splayed forms of the letters A and V, and a strangely 
elongated R, which in its extreme form consists of an upright followed by 
a horizontal crescent and then a wedge of stroke. Trefoils of large pellets 
are also found in each series. It looks as if both may have been the work 
of the same hand. The relatively illiterate readings of both are in contrast 
to the articulate inscriptions on the best of the cross type dies. If it can be 
dated so late, the Cross type, in introducing a Christian symbol on the 
reverse and relegating the pagan Thor ’ s hammer to a minor position on the 
obverse, could be seen as reflecting Sitrie's baptism in early 926 in 
connection with his marriage to Athelstan’s sister. The discovery of a 
Cross type die and a York die of Athelstan in the Coppergate excavations 
is some indication that they may not be long separated in date, and the 
privy-marking system seems to herald that on the York circumscription 
type coinage of Athelstan. 

So far as the hoard evidence is concerned, much turns upon interpreta¬ 
tion of the Bossall hoard. If identifiable parcels are representative, Bossall 
contained substantially more mallet than cross St Peters, and this is borne 
out by the overall numbers of survivors. Bossall is the major recorded 
source of the coinage of Regnald I, and if this was immediately followed 
by the hammer-mallet group, the relative abundance also of mallet St 
I’ctcrs in the hoard could indicate that its contents were substantially 

AS. Note that BMC 1118, at 26 gr., is far outside the normal weight range. The three related 
L oiiiB. BMC 1117-8 and Glasgow 516, all go back to eighteenth-century collections, and this 
guujp does not therefore appear to have been represented at BossalL 
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gathered in the early 920' s. In a coinage that seems to have been withdrawn 
and reminted soon after it came to an end, the longer period in circulation 
of its earlier issues could be reflected in the relatively higher rate of 
survival of the mallet type than that of the cross type, if the latter was the 
last issued before withdrawal. 

The hoard evidence, however, could also be taken to point in the other 
direction. All five relevant hoards contained the cross type, but only 
Bossall and Dunmore contained both cross and mallet types, and none 
contained coins of the hammer-mallet group only. Admittedly Bangor, 
Morley and Glasnevin had only five sword St Peters between them, but it 
would be surprising not to find a single coin of the (more plentiful) mallet 
type among them if it had been the earlier of the two. Survival rates also 
lend to suggest that the mallet type may have been the later, if the normal 
rule applies that a higher rate of survival per die indicates issue closer to 
the burial date of the hoards, which belong to the middle and late 920's. 
Further, the die-survival rates of Regnald's coinage (23 coins from 19 
obverse dies), the cross type (33 coins from 18 obverses) and the hammer- 
mallet group (49 coins from 19 obverses), increase steadily if the cross 
type is the earlier. This sequence would allow the triangle on the obverse 
of a few mallet coins (eg Copenhagen 592), an unusual feature, to have 
been copied (just as the inverted T-hammer was on the St Martin obverses) 
from the inverted head of the small mallet which occurs on the obverse of 
the cross type in the same position.^ It would avoid having to postulate 
the removal of Thor's hammer from its prominent position on the reverse 
and would mean that the introduction of the sword type involved an 
appropriate improvement in literacy and appearance. 

The metrology of the specimens in our die-analysis is set out overleaf. 
Unfortunately there are too few specimens for any chronological signifi¬ 
cance to be attached to the slightly lighter weight distribution of the cross 
type compared with hammer-mallet. All in all, therefore, we are reluctant 
to regard the arguments alluded to here, either singly or in combination, 
as decisive either way, and further study, new material or ideally a hoard 
I I'om the early 920*s is needed to resolve the problem. Perhaps we should 
not rule out the possibility of some overlap between the two or even of 
parallel issues from separate workshops,'*^ such as may be needed to 
explain the degree of variation in the swordless series. 


CTCE pi.26 1 nos. 16 and 17. S&qBH/26, p.52 (the St Martin paperincludes extensive 
vtMiimenls on the sword St Peters). 

‘(7. We are very sceptical of the view (NNUM 1982, p.86, cot .2) that sword St Peter coins 
ol Uie cross type (except perhaps for imitations) may not all have been struck at York since 
they ’’are found either with an attempt at a mint signature other than York or with the 
I.HORACE mini signature more or less correctly rendered”. 
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Cross type 
BMC 1 

Mallet and 
hammer types 
BMC 2+3 

Cumulative 
percentage 
BMC i 

Cumulative 
percentage 
BMC 2+3 

26 + 

1 

- 

4 


25 and <26 

- 

- 

4 

- 

24 " <25 

- 

- 

4 

- 

23 " <24 

- 

- 

4 

- 

22 " <23 

- 


4 

- 

21 ■' <22 

- 

1 

4 

2 

20 " <21 

3 

- 

15 

2 

19 " <20 

4 

16 

31 

40 

18 " <19 

8 

13 

62 

70 

17 " <18 

5 

8 

81 

88 

16 ’■ <17 

5 

3 

100 

95 

15 " <16 

- 

1 

100 

98 

14 " <15 

- 

1 

100 

100 

No. of weights 

26 

43 


Defective coins 

4 

1 

Wl. not recorded 

3 

5 

Total listed 

33 

49 


APPENDIX 

LIST OF SPECIMENS OF THE SWORD ST PETER COINAGE. 

We have set out below details of all the coins known to us, according 
U) their obverse dies. The stylized description of the obverse gives the 
ornamentation above, between and below the two lines of inscription. The 
symbol > denotes the sword pointing to the right, < the sword to the left. 
In BMC type 1 the letter m denotes an inverted mallet, the shaft of which 
provides the 1 of TRl MO in the lower line. Under each obverse, (a) 
denotes the first reverse die found in combination with it (often the only 
(»nc), and (b), (c) and (d) other reverse dies where applicable. Individual 
examples are listed as (i), (ii), (iii) etc. under each die combination. The 
reverse inscriptions cannot in many eases be reproduced in print; we have 
llieiefore written them out to show the elements of which they consist 
(williout attempting to copy the letter forms exactly). Weights are given 
Ml grainSj where recorded. 

A lew examples of which we have not seen photographs, or which we 
cimnot otherwise trace, are noted at the end of each type. These are not 
luvcessarily all additional specimens. 
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In constructing this list we have drawn extensively on the information 
contained in the card index compiled by the late ChristopherBlunt, whose 
encouragement in our work on early tenth century coinage over many 
years we most warmly acknowledge. We are also grateful to Miss Marion 
Archibald for information relating to certain specimens in the British 
Museum, and to Dr, V.M. Potin for photographs of the two specimens in 
The Hermitage, Leningrad. 


Cross type {BMC type 1) 

AJI reverses have a pellet in each quarter of the cross unless otherwise stated. 


1. 

o + o/ > + /omo 


(a)(i) 

Glasgow 513 ex Hunter. 18.7 

2. 

As 1. 



(a)(i) 

Glasgow 514 ex Coats. 18.7 


pi) 

Berlin L48 ex Murdoch 58 ex Richardson 27 ex Marsham 104. 18.7 


(iii) 

Carlyon-Briiton 226. 19 


(iv) 

BMA 320 ex Evans ex Co. Dublin find (A^C 1883, p.286). 17.3 


(V) 

Stewart (by exchange with BM 1954) ex Barnett (BNJ 22, p|. opp. 
p.l75, no.8). 17.3 

3. 

As 1. 



<a)G) 

Yorkshire 48 (Leeds) from Thornton 1924 bt. Spink ex Shaw 1924, 
463. 16.0 


(ii) 

Drabble 314 ex Ready, wnr. 

4. 

As 1. 



(a)r0 

Museum of Webh Antiquities, University of North Wales, Bangor 
ex Bangor hoard (BNJ 21 j Ui, pMI, no.6). 17.7 


(ii) 

Dunmore Gave find. Small fragment. 

5. 

As 1. 

Die from York, Coppergate excavations (CTCE, p.246, fig.6.2). 
No coin struck from this die has yet been found. 


hi o + o/ >t*/orno Die flaw at sword point possibly obscures 

a 4lh pellet. 

(a)(i) BM ex Hollis (1817) 65 (but BMC —). Double striking obscures 
rev.: possibly marks by first E; pellets by O possibly annulets 
filled in; perhaps a crescent, opening inwards, inside the 
pellet in the third quarter of the cross. 16.0 

7. o - o / > :: (4 annulets) / m Annulet after E. Cf no.8 

(a)(i) Glasgow 515 ex Hunter. Same rev. die as 8(a)(i). 16,9 (part of 
outer edge broken away) 

H. As 7. Annulet (?) after E. Cf. no.7 

(a)(i) Bangor (see 4.(a)(i) above) ex Bangor hoard (C.E. Blunt notes 
"This coin was found in fragments, set in sealing wax,... It 
was not available when the report on the find was published in 
BNJ" - there listed as no.8). Same lev. die as 7(a)(i). wnr, 

/ > ** / m (three annulets at top and at sword point) 

(a)(i) Oxfo^ 231 from Bodleian ex Browne Willis. 16.6 
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As 9. 

(a)(i) National Museum of Wales ex Lockett 444 ex Hazlitt (1909’) 1031 
=? Fountaine pl.IX,5, 16'4 

' + */>:*/ m 

(a) (i) BMC 1116 (ill.) ex Hollis (1817) 65. 20.5 

(b) C0 Leningrad. Same rev. die as 16(b); mark between E and B. wnr. 

Crescents, facing outwards, instead of pellets in 2nd. and 4ih. 
quarters of cross. 


As 11, 

m) 


+ -/ > 

(a) (i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(b) (i) 

m) 


As 13, 

(a) ® 

(b) (i) 


- / > • • 
(a)(i) 


As 15. 

(a)® 


(b)® 


4- / > : • 

(a)® 

(® 


blank / > 

(a)® 

00 ® 


British Museum (SCBI East Anglia 38) ex Morley St Peter hoard. 

A crescent, opening outwards, outside tlie pellet in the third 
quarter of the cross. 


4 / m 


Oxford 230 from Bodleian (Wise, Nummorum.,,.Catalogus 1750') 
pl.XVn, 24), 19.1 ^ 

Copenhagen 585 ex Bruun ex Montagu 441 ex Brice ex Howard (7*?) 
16.1 ^ 


BMC 1115 ex Rich (1828) 25. 20.0 

Cambridge ex Blunt ex Grantley 963 ex Robinson (1891) 32 and 
probably ex Bossall hoard. 17.3 
Birchall (not in Sotheby 1987 sale; NC 1983, pi.23, B2) 
probably ex Bossall hoard. 18.6 


Merseyside 432 ex Nelson (1953) ex Ryan 680 (? ex Pownall ex 
Brown). 19.6 

2 ^ 0 ' (1817) 65 ex Southgate (CrCEpI.26, 17). 

/ m 

Copenhagen 586 ex Bruun ex Raahleigh 190. 18.3 
Crescents, facing outwards, in 1st. and 3rd. quarters of cross. 


Lockett 3612 ex Witte. 18'A 

CrescenU, facing outwards, instead of pellets in 2nd. and 4ih. 
quarters of cross. 

Birchall (Arc 1983, pl.23. B3 = Sotheby 28.5.87, 329), probably 
ex Bossall hoard. 18.5 

Crescents as on 16(a)®; a very similar die to 16(a), and same 
as 11(b). 

/ m Blundered inscription (SIbE.) 

Glasgow 516 ex Hunter. 16.6 (edge chipped) 

Leningrad, wnr. 

A crescent enclosing the peUet in the first quarter of the 
cross. 


4 / m Blundered inscription as no. 17 
BAfC 1117 ex Tyssen (1802). 18.5 
No pellet in 4th quarter of cross. 

BM C 1118 ex Devonshire. 26.0 
No pellet in 4th quarter of cross. 



I'J 


»(>. 


.n. 


22 . 


23. 


24. 


25. 


•:4 :• / > 4/';m:‘ Unusual style (cf. Sitric) 

(a)(i) Copenhagen 584 ex Bruun ex Astronomer 118 ex Montagu 440 cx 
Brice ex Bergne 99. 17,7 


We have not traced Grantley 964, described as chipped. 


Mallet type {BMC type 2) 


*4" / >5; /*4’ 

(a) (i) Merseyside 431 ex Nelson (1953) from Forrer (Oct. 1945). 18.4 

(iO Private Swedish collection ex Noslell Prioi^ {BNJ 30, pl.XXni, 

18) ex Bossall hoard. 19.5 

(b) ® Lockett 446 ex Thomas ex Cove-Jones. 17 

(ii) Stewart bt, Spink Sept. 1967 ex Chilvers. 17.5 

A pellet within the mallet head, and a loop (?handle) at top right of 
shaft 

(c) (i) Copenhagen 589 ex Bruun. 19.9 

(h) Noble 378. 17.3 


4 / > /- 4 

(a) (i) Copenhagen 587 ex Bruun. 19.1 

(b) (i) Birchall (Sotheby 28.5.87, 330; NC 1983, pl.23, B4) probably cx 

Bossall hoard. 19.1 

4 / * > : • / H- 

(a)(i) Merseyside 429 ex Nelson (1953) ex Lumb (1946). 16.8 

(ii) Ryan 681 ex Walters 33. Wnr. 

Inscription starts at 7 o'clock; wedge in field to left, pellet 
to right. 

4 / r > 4/4 

(a)(i) BMC 1120 ex Devonshire (1844). 16.2 
Cii) Copenhagen 588 ex Bruun ex Montagu 446. 19. i 

(iii) Cambridge ex Blunt (bt. 1959, said to be ex BHss, but not 
traced by C.E.B, either in his 1916 sale or in Thomas Bliss 
sale 1863). 16.8 

4 / < / 4 Sword with hooked end. 

(a) ® BMC 1121 (ill.) ex Cuff (1854) 379. 19.2 (pierced) 

(ii) Copenhagen 593 ex Bruun. 19,6 

(b) (i) National Museum of Wales ex Lockett 445 exCarlyon-Britton 1600. 

18.3. Obv. shows sword beginning to fill in. 

(c) C0 Drabble 315 ex Ready, wnr. 

Obv, shows fiirther die-filling. 

(d) ® Yorkshire 47 (Leeds) from Thornton (1924) bt. Spink ex Shaw 

(1924)464. 19.1 
Obv die much worn. 

': / : > 4 /; ‘ 

(a)(i) Lockett 3611 ex Wallers ex Rashleigh. I Vh 
^)® Copenhagen 590 ex Bruun. 18.6 

(c) ® Merseyside 430 ex Nelson (1953) ex Southey 189, 15.9 

(u) Norweb 124 ex Brand ex Carlyon-Briiton 267. 19.3 

(d) (i) A. H. Baldwin and Sons Ltd- (1990), 18.8 (broken in two, but 

complete) 
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26. As25. 

(a) (i) Copenhagen 591 ex Broun. 18.5 

(ii) Lockett 2685 ex Granlley 966 ex Robinson (1891). 17 

(iii) Roth 00 69 (C.E.B. notes that A.E. Bagnall had one of similar 
description, which could be the Roth specimen). 18'A 

A pellet in the mallet-head and a bar each side of the shall. 

(b) (i) Yorkshire 46 (York) ?ex Croft (1824) ?ex Bossall hoard. 18.3 

Pellet and bars as 26(a) 

27. As 25 and 26. 

(a)Ci) Seaby auction 23.4.86, 97 (bt. Seaby 1970). wnr. 

Three pellets in mallet-head, and a bar each side of tlie shaft. 

28. 

(a)C0 Yorkshire MIO (now missing; illustrated in G. Benson, ’Coins; 
especially those relating to York', in Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society Annual Report for MCMXIII, pi.VIII, 84). wnr. 
Pellet-in-crescent in field to left of shaft. 

29. ■;/>-:/:■ 

(a) (i) BMexT.G, Barnett bequest 1935. 19.4 

(ii) Lyon (bl. Spink 1971). 18.1 (cracked) 

(b) (i) Cambridge 518 ex Dunoanson ex Smart. 19.9 

A small crescent capping the peak of the mallel-head. 

30. •:/>+/ triangle Small lettering, 

(a)(i) BMC 1119 ex Devonshire (?=Fountaine, pLDC, 2). 17.6 
(ii) Copenhagen 592 ex Broun ex Rashleigh 187 (where said, probably 
incorrectly, - see 1979, p, 14, to have been found near 
Boxmoor, Herts.) 18,9 
Trefoil of pellets each side of shaft. 

31. As 30, but lettering normal size. 

(a) (i) Merseyside 428 ex Nelson (1953) ex Lumb (1946) ex Bliss 61 ex 

Wylie 103. 19.5 

Trefoil of pellets each side of shaft. 

(b) ( 1 ) BM ex T.G. Barnett bequest 1935 (ill. CTCE, pl.26, 16). I8.i 

Trefoil of pellets each side of shaft. 

32. •:/>€/ triangle 

(a)(i) Reported to C.E. Blunt in 1982 by E.J. Harris, wnr. 

Triangular mallet-head enclosing pelleL 

33. triangle / c< /* + * Inscription retrograde 

(a)(i) Copenhagen 595 ex Broun ex O'Hagan 314a. 17.6 
(ii) Lockett 2684 (later Spink Num- Circ. June 1984, 3578) ex 
Carlyon-Brilton 869. 19.2 
Single-shafted mallet; large lettering. 

.14. %+/>'!/'+(?). Blundered inscription (Sal top ?= S of SCI) 

(a)(i) Copenhagen 596 ex Broun. 19.4 
(ii) Nostell Priory (BN/30, pl.XXni, 17) ex Bossall hoard. 17.8 
Single-slvafted mallet, 

3^. * wedge / < / ; • 

(a)(i) Bird (1974) 81 ex Granlley 965 (not ex Robinson as staled in 
Bird cat.). 18.6 
Inscription starts at 9 o'clock. 
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36. 


Chronology of the St Peter Coinage 

•: / + < /' :• Inscription badly blundered. 

(a)(i) Glasgow 517 (obv. of illustration in SCBl inverted ?) ex Coats. 

21.2 


We have notes of specimens unseen, as follows; 

(1) Foster (1868) 2 (? ex Scoiby hoard), reads ERIVITN (cf. 23 (h)). 

(■ 2 y -j- / < / -b, reverse reading not recorded, was in the posessionol Chmidier, saddler m 

Marlborough, but sold in 1985. 

(3) Oslo, from Spink 1913, £ 3, 20.4, no details. 

(4) Yorkshire M8, cf. 31(b) above, ? ex Croft (IH24) and Bossall. 

(5) Yorkshire M9, rev, I.ER[three pcUelsIlVIO, ? cx Croll (1824) and Baasjill. 


20 . 

37. 


llaimncr Tyi>e (/M/C tyiH* 3). 

See mallei type above for same die, 

(d)(i) Copenhagen 597 ex Broun cx Raslileigli 18.S ("Urvxmoor"- see 
30(a)(ii) above). 18.3 


(a) (i) Copenhagen 598 ex Broun ox Rashleigh 186 ("Boxmoiir ' see 

30(a)(ii) above). 14.5 

(ii) Merseyside 427 ex Nelson (195.1) ex Ryan 682, 18.9 ^ 

(iii) Slemmedal iind (K. Skaare.’Mynlere t SlenunetlHl-NkaUeu’, Viking 

1981, pp.32-43 (p.38, luoken and clupiied. 

(b) C0 Norweb 125 eX Lockett 447 cx Rnth (i) 6i) ex Murdoch 55 ex 

Monta«Tn 44H ex Marshiim 105 ex Bciuue 105, 19.3 


+/€</+ 

(a)(i) BMC 1122 cx Hollis (1817). 19.7 


There are also two pieces of doubtful authenliLMiy. which we believe to be modem forgeries 

based on 38(a); 

( 1 ) Norweb, not in 5y//og^, bt. Seaby 1970, 19.6; and 

(2) Cambridge ex Blunt, bl. Seaby Aug. 1979 ex D. Lee of Colne, Lanes., noted as 
’doubtftil' by Blunt, 21.3 

Addendum - Cross type. 

39. Since the foregoing went to press, Mr. Michael Kenny of the National Mu^um 

of Ireland has kindly drawn our ailention to no.29 in his list of "English Viking 
and Anglo-Saxon Coins in the Slacpoole Collection", Num. Circ. Sept. 198B, 
pp.207-9. (This coin, which dilTers from any described above, has not been 
incorporated in the statistics in the text or tables.) It i.s a sword St. Peter of the 
cross type (wt. 1 .llg = 17.1 gr.), reading SCIIE/ TRmlK) with a trefoil above 
and another at the sword point; and EDORACII (angular O with serils) followed 
by a small annulet. It has an annulet instead of a pellet in the third quarter of the 
cross. 
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It 


13b 

+*£ B'&R'A'CEI 

2i 

+ £.B.^oR^.^*C*eT 

13c 

+ ER‘5‘RACE 1 

3a, 4a 

+ 'E‘’B*fi'*R*A'C'E*| 

I4a 

+ EB'5'R“A‘'C£/( 

6a 

+ E B'i5* R.“ A^'C E r/ 

14b 

+£B'5'R“A‘'CEj| 

7a, 8a 

+ R‘0' E'A'cEMV 

lib, 15a 16a 

+E B'& KACE<=» 

9a 

+ E'’BARAC ir 

17a 

+R‘S R*A’c £ l> 

tOa 

+ E"B'& RAC II 

18a 

+8 00* R‘'A‘'C£I 

lla, 12a+£ B*5R*A*C£ IV 

18b 

+I>0 R''A''C£R 

13a 

+£RACEI 

19a 

+ EB0IR^AC£1( 


Reverse inscriptions^ BMC type 2. 


20a 

+ |o|i'E.'ai?IT 

25d.3ib -HERI Yl ITVIl 

2()b 

+ E ttlVICTI 

26a, b 

+ ER 1 VI1 TO 1 

2()c 

-♦'\/C|.-|-V)STO*| 

27a 

+ Ea (VI1 Toil 

21a 

-l-E RIYIG 11 

28a 

-hER-l VI Tl I* 

2lh 

+ EICIVMTOD 

29a 

-^*IV+L“l + E^-b^ 

22a 

-f-y 1 RV/-I<3 IT 

29b 

•fa-Ey 1 Til 

23 a 

+ E fMVITH 

30a 

+ ER,1 'V 11 T M 

24a 

10 1 Y i*n V 3 + 

31a 

+ EM VIITC 1 


Chronology of the St Peter Coinage 


24b +CV/^xf Viol 
24c +lVir.lVlO[ 

24d +1 V l''l IVIO I 

25a +VT.rt■^3?^OI 

25b. c +VT IXIOI' 


32a +E|-?-IV'|-TN 

33 a -ttwivEva 

34ii + 1 EOpviraE 

35 « -t-ioEARCEl 
36a +E + V-f'IC+D 


20 d +IOKEVR.I 1 T TlV^lva-vloH- 

37. -HioUEvf-N-iT 38. H-LinoEvirn. 
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The Punchanella Token of York 


MELINDA MAYS and DAVID WILDE 


William Wood's PUNCHANELLA token is fascinating in its own right, 
dqjicting as it does the well-known figureof Punch (figvS. 1-3). Italso appears 
to be one of the earliest surviving illustrations of Punch known in Britain, 
which is of particular interest and importance to the history of puppetry. This 
article describes the token, states what is known about its issuer, and outlines 
the background to the music and puppetry of the period. 

The token. 

Due to a shortage of small change under the Commonwealth, traders 
throughout Britain issued their own farthing, hal t'penny and penny tokens to 
fill the gap. ^ The issuers - both male and female - came from a range of 
backgrounds: many were mercers and grocers, but there were also bakers, 
fishmongers, innkeepers, silkweavers, etc. Some of the city corporations also 
issued tokens, including some marked 'for the use of the poor’. Dies for all 
(or most) of the tokens appear to have been made in London. 

Tokens continued to be produced until 1672, when Charles II issued a 
proclamation forbidding them; a second proclamation in 1674 indicates that 
incertain areas of the country (Chester and Norwich, for certain, and probably 
others) the tokens continued to be in circulation. 

William Wood’s token was one of those issued in York during this period. 
It was first published in 1736, and the current standard reference is William¬ 
son/Dickinson Yorkshire 444.^ Its details are as follows: 

Obverse: WILL: WOOD IN YORK MYTISIO"^ 

HIS HALF PENY 

Reverse: PVNCHA NELLA: 

Punch standing facing left, with a distorted Iwdy, hook 
nose and moustache, wearing a hat, a ruff, and a jacket 
with buttons down the middle; there are ribbons at his 
wrist and knee. 


1. For general background reading and reference to tokens, see M. Dickinson, Seventeenth 
Century Tokens of the British Isles (19^6), and G. Berry, Scventeenih Centiay Traders and their 
Tokens (1988). 

2. Francis Drake Eboracum (1736); G.C, Williamson, Trade Tokens issued in the Seventeenth 
Century (1889-1891; reprinted 1967); M. Dickinson, op. cii in n. 1. 
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The Punchanella Token of York 




'MVTISION* is a misspelling of MVSITION, presumably the London die- 
sinker's error, rather than Wood's, The spelling of *peny' is consistent with 
that on many other seventeenth century tokens. 

No date is given on this particular token, but the York series as a whole - 
seventy other tokens are recorded - may be dated between 1665 and 1671, the 
majority of them falling between 1666 and 1669. There is little doubt that the 
Punch token may be ascribed to this period. 

At least two specimens are known: there is one in the Yorkshire Museum 
(with a rather worn reverse, but legible inscription) and one in the Norweb 
collection. There is also an illustration of the token in Francis Drake's 
Eboracum (fig. 1).^ The authors would be grateful to hear of any specimens 
in other collections. 

William Wood, 

A few details are known about William Wood. He was apprenticed to 
Symon Holmes, a freeman musician, and was granted his own freedom in 
1652. * He was apparently not one of the City waits. ^ The York Alehouse 
records of 1663 list Wood under the parish of St helen as having paid a bond 
of £10; Symon Holmes is one of the two men who have paid £5 on his behalf.* 

A William Wood is mentioned in the Hearth Tax returns of 1670 and 1671 
for the parish of St. Helen in Stonegate as having four hearths, but this is not 
necessarily the musician.'^ 


3. This may possibly be the Norweb specimen, which was originally in the Hint collection. 
Horace Hii^ was Lord Mayor of Bradford in 1951-2, and was President of the Yorkshire 
Numismatic Society from 1945-47. 

4. 'William Wood musitioner*, is listed in the Register of Freemen of the City of York in 1652 
(Surtees Soc, Vol. 102, 1900, p. 112). The Chamberlains'Accounts (York City Archives, C.C. 
25,1653-65) list William Wood, ^musition* and apprentice to Symon Holmes, among Uie 'New 
Franchise Men' for 1653, recording that he paid £1.0.0 for this privilege on July 16. 

Neither William Wood nor Symon Holmes appears in the Register of Apprenticeship Indentures 

(York City Archives, D. 12, 1573-1688), 

5. James Merryweather, York Music: the Story of a City's Music from 1304-1S96 (19B8), pp. 
136-7, 145. 

6. York and Ainsty Alehouses 1663 (York City Archives, K 68/11) 

7. Heartli Tax Returns: William Wood is not in the 1665 list (York City Archives, M 30.22); 
references for the 1670 and 1671 lists are YCA M 30.24 and E.80 respectively. 

This William Wood is unlikely to be the same as the musician:the marriage between 'William 
Wood, 30, and Joan Woodhouse, widow, 25’ of St Helen, York, is recorded as having taken 
place at St Saviour in 1666 (Paver's Marriage Licenses, Vol II, Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society Record Series 43, 1911, p. 98). If Wood was aged 30 in 1666, he would have been 16 
in 1652, when the musician received his freedom; this age seems somewhat young. 




Music and pttppetry, 

York has a long record of music making and drama. The musicians of the 
city had their own mediaeval Guild of Minstrels, and York Mystery Plays are 
famous throughout the world. A selected group of minstrels called the City 

York's waits ceased to play officially in 1652, apparently not due to any ban 
by Cromwell, but because the city had spent so much on the Civil War and 
on defending York against Cromwell's regime that it could no longer afford 
civic music. * 

During the Protectorate the theatres were closed, but puppet plays were still 
permitted. This became a period of great popularity for puppetry. Many 
shows were accompanied by music of pipe, fiddle, trumpet and drum. Some 
musicians may have become all-round entertainers using instruments, songs 
and puppetry. 

When Charles II returned to England from exile, he brought with him many 
entertainers from Europe, including puppeteers. One of the puppet characters 
was called POLICHINELLE, originally based on a min or character from the 
Comedia dell'Arte called PULCINELLA - a buffoon of Neapolitan extrac¬ 
tion. Samuel Pepys recorded seeing an Italian puppet play at Covent Garden 
in 1662, and anofiier contemporary source describes the performer as 'Signor 
Bologna, alias PoUicinella'.^ A little later, in 1667, the puppet had become 
so popular that a statue of PUNCHINELLA was erected at the entrance to the 
famous Vauxhall Pleasure Gardens. 

When first seen in England, this puppet figure was operated as a marionette, 
and continued to be so into the eighteenth century. But destiny altered his 
means and ways, and he was transformed into a glove puppet, so becoming 
the best known rogue in the history of puppet drama. During these years his 
name changed from Italian into French, and finally into the English Punch. 

In a very early song Punchinello describes himself thus: 

"My cap is like a sugar loaf 
And round my collar I wear a ruff 
I'd strip and show you my shape in huff 
But fear the ladies would flout me 
My rising back and distorted breast 
Whene'er I show 'em become a jest". 


8. Inf. James Merryweather; see also Percy Scholes, The Puritans and Music (1934); id., 
‘Puriians and Music’, in The Oxford Companion to Music (lOlh edn., 1970), p.845. 

9. Samuel Pepys' Diary^ 9lh May 1662, a reference in the Lord Chamberlain's Books, and the 
Office of Works Accounts for October 8,1662. For ftirther details, see G. Speaight, The History 
of the English Puppet Theatre (revised ed., 1990), p. 73. 

iQ. RJ-each, Punch and Judy Show (1985), p. 21, 

11 . Edward Ward, The Prisoner*s Opera (1730), (Speaight, op, cit. in n. 10, p. 170). 
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As far as we know, the figure of PUNCHANELLA on William Wood's 
token is one of the two very earliest illustrations of Punch to come down to 
us today. On this token he is depicted in his old but familiar form, but the 
name is caught halfway between that of a recent immigrant and a most famous 
Englishman. 

Purpose of the token. 

Finally, what was the token used for? William Wood was evidently an 
alehouse brewer in 1663, as seen above, and the token may well have been 
issued to help his customers buy ale. 

It is also tempting to think that it may have been the change given for a penny 
at one of Wood's puppet shows. This would not only have helped to advertise 
his shows, but the possession of the token would undoubtedly have encour¬ 
aged the owner to make a second visit. 

Other possibilities are that William Wood was a music dealer as well as a 
musician, and just happened to choose Punch for his token, or that he sold 
halfpenny song sheets at a puppet show. 

Acknowledgements: We are grateful to James Merryweather, Robert H, 
Thompson and George Speaight for comments on an earlier draft of this 
paper. 



Fig.l 


12 . The other illustralion is that on (he sevenieenlh century token of William Kimbel, from 
Lambeth Marsh (also undated). This has the inscripliGn YO: PVNCHNELLY, and depicts 
Punch seated on a chair (Williamson/Dickinson Surrey 169). 

13. This suggestion is from George Speaight. for further details of puppet shows and admission 
prices, reference may be made to his book {op, cii,, n. 10) 
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Seventeenth Century Tokens and Personal Seals 


MELINDA MAYS 


Scholars and collectors of seventeenth century tokens are well aware of how 
much background information may be gleaned thniugh patient research: 
indeed, much of the appeal of this series lies in delving into original sources 
and finding various personal details about the issuers. 

There is still scope for further research into many of the tokens, by 
examining parish registers, wills, hearth tax lists, and any other relevant 
documents. In addition to these well-known sources ol'information, it should 
be noted that personal seals may be attached to certain types of contemporary 
documents, and that these seals - besides being fascinating perxe- may help 
to shed extra light on the token issuers. 

Tokens which depict family arms, merchants* marks, or any other devices 
which are not definitely inn signs are obvious candidates for further scrutiny, 
as it is possible that a personal seal was duplicated on its owner's token. 
There should be a seal wherever one finds the formula 'and thereunto T set 
my hand and seal' in a will. If the document has been transcribed, the same 
formula indicates that it is worth examining the original. One should, 
however, bear in mind that seals on wills are not always those of the testator; 
they may turn out to be the seal of one of the witnesses, for instance. 

Two examples of personal seals similar to Yorkshire tokens are given here: 
those of Jolin Hewitt of Tliresh field and Henry Sneaton of Whitby. In neither 
case is the full biographical outline cleiir, but a few extra tantalizing details 
may be learned from the documents to which the seals are attached. 


JOHN HEWITT OF THRESHFIELD (Williamson/Dickinson Yorks, 353) 

Obv. lOH , HEWITT . OF . 1668 Merchant Adventurers^' arms. 

Rev. THRESHFIELD , MERCHANT; HIS . HALF . PENNY around a 
merchant’s mark, composed LT.H., surmounted by the figure 4 

We do not know the date of John Hewitt's birth, but he was admitted to the 
Company of Merchant Adventurers in 1651,* and died in February 1678/9, 
less than three weeks after having written his will. 

1 . The records of the Company of Merchant Adventurers arc at (lie Borthwick Institute of 
Historical Research, York University, 
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Hewitt's in which he describes himself as a merchant, leaves the bulk 
of his estate to his only daughter, Sarah Tomlinson. If she dies without issue, 
the property is to go to Elizabeth Hewitt, 'my neece and daughter of my 
brother George Hewitt’. There is no mention of his wife (whose Christian 
name would be expected to begin with a T, as found on the token), so it may 
be assumed that she was dead by January 1678/9. At the time of writing his 
will, John Hewitt owned 'landsand grounds' in Threshfield, Grassington and 
Kettlewell in the parish of Craven. 

At the bottom of the will, next to Hewitt' s signature, is his personal seal (PI. 
6). The merchant's mark depicted there is identical to that on the token, 
although the seal has it on a shield, with a helm above. 

The Linton-in-Craven parish register records Hewitt's death in 1678/9 as 
follows: 'Mr. John Hewitt, merchant was buried the 11th day of ffebruary 
(78)', but details of his birth, marriage and child(ren) are not included. His 
brother George and niece Elizabeth do appear in the register.^ 

HENRY SNEATON OF WHITBY (Williamson/Dickinson Yorks, 371) 

Obv. HENRY . SNEATON . 1667 HIS HALF PENY 

Rev, IN . FLOWER . GATE . IN . WHITBY Three ammonites, two and 
one, the Arms of Whitby Abbey, 

The document which bears a seal similar to the token is a bond of the 
Admiralty Court, dated 7 November 1695/ Henry Sneaton of Whitby, who 
has a suit against William Stainridge (Master of the 'Good Intent* of A^itby) 
is required to put in a personal appearance when the Judge of the Admiralty 

2. Prob. February 1678/9, parish of Linton-in-Craven (Borlhwick Institute). 

3. The Liiiton-in-Craven parish register for this period has been pubfished by the Yorkshire 
Parish Register Society (Voi. 5, 1890). 

There are records of two John Hewitts at the relevant period, one from Linton Bridge, and the 
other from Griston, but they must both be eliminated, as neilticr fils all the details known from 
the will. One of these two may be the son of Francis Huelt (baptised in December or January 
1612/13). 

The register includes references to a George Hewitt, who was bom in 1609 and was lire son 
of 'Robte Huett'. He married Agnes Benson in 1637, and tliey had a daughter Elizabeth (bom 
in 1642). He died in December 1681, and was buried in linen. There is an epitaph-like eulogy 
for Agnes in the actual register, beneath her burial entry, which is most unusual. 

These details appear to tie in with all the information provided in the will, so it is likely that 
John Hewitt's father was Robert Hewitt. If this is correct, his mother was called Grace (nee 
Cooke), and married Robert Hewitt in January 1601/2. 

Although John Hewitt's baptism is not recorded in the parish register, the volume is described 
as being in a terribly dilapidated condition, and it is possible that John's baptism belongs (for 
example) to 1608, one of the yearsin which Robert and Grace Hewitt are not recorded as having 
produced offspring, and where there is a lacuna in the transcription of the registers. 

4. Cause papers 1690-1735, Admiralty Court of York (Borthwick Institute, ref. DRP/ADM CT 
CP). 



Seventeenth Century Tokens and Personal Seals 


Court requests it. At the bottom of the document are the signatures and seals 
of Henry Sneaton and William Linskill (PL 7), 

Assuming the Henry Sneaton of the bond to be one and the same as the token 
issuer, we may now turn to the Wliitby parish register,^ looking for a person 
who died after 7 November 1695. Unfortunately Whitby appears to have been 
blessed with a plethora of Henry Sneatons at this period, and it cannot be 
certain which of these was the token issuer. 

Since the token was issued in 1667 and the bond was dated 1695, the 
following baptismal entries may be considered possible for Henry Sneaton: 
1623 (son of Christopher S.), 1626 (father not recorded), 1630 (son of 
Christopher S,), 1632 (son of Henry S.) and 1635/6 (son of Nicholas S.). 

Marriages of Henry Sneatonare recorded in 1623 (with Elizabeth Chapman) 
and 1626 (with Margaret Wood), but these are probably too early to be 
considered likely for our token issuer. Children bom to a Henry Sneaton are 
recorded from 1629/30-37 (probably too early), 1656-1666, and in 1673 
(probably too late). 

More information comes from a will written in 1706 by one Henry Sneaton, 
a merchant of Whitby, who died in 1714/The date is compatible with the 
supposed lifespan of the token issuer, but the seal at the bottom is different 
to that on the 1695 bond (see below). 

The principal legatees of the 1706 will are Henry Sneaton's grandchildren 
Robert, Henry, John md Margaret Linskill. Apart from a few other small be 
quests to nephews and nieces, and to a maidservant, the rest of the estate is 
to go to Sneaton’s son-in-law Henry Linskill, who is appointed sole executor. 
(According to the parish register, Henry Linskill married Margaret Sneaton 
in 1690; she is not mentioned in her father's will, so she was presumably dead 
at this time.) 

In brief, legacies to the grandchildren are as follows: 

To Robert, the house, shop, yard and premises in Flowergate Street in Whitby 
To Henry, the house, yard and premises 'wherein I now dwell'. 

To John, the other house and two shops with the galleries and premises at the 
West end of the Bridge in Whitby. 

To Margaret, tlie sum of £100, £95 of which was the money paid for the 
purchase of a house in Sandgate. 

Sneaton also leaves to Margaret the 'Two and Thirtieth part with the two and 
thirtieth part of all my profitt att anytime due of that Good Shipp called the 
ffriend's Good Will of which John Linskill is Master*. Robert Linskill is to 
receive the eighth part (and all due profits) of the Charity of Whitby, while 
Henry and John receive equal shares of 'the money’s due to me for my part 
of the Robert of Whitby lately sold', 

5. The Whitby parish register for 1600-1676 has been published (Yorkshire Parish Register 
Society, Vol. 84, 1928); the subsequent ones are preserved at the County Record Office, 
Northallerton. 

6. Henry Sneaton's will and inventory (prob. l5JuIy, 1714), are atthe Borthwick Institute. There 
is also a record of a Henry Sneaton of Whitby who died intestate (June 28, 1672). 
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In the same paper wrapping as the will is an inventory of Sneaton's goods 
and chattels, as they were appraised on 5 July 1714. His *Purse and apparill ’ 
were valued at £10:0:0, one eighth part of the Charity at £5:0:0, and one two 
and thirtieth part of the Friend's Good Will at £4:13:6. 

The seal attached to the will shows a shield with a cross, and a scallop shell 
in each quarter. There may also be charges on the cross itself. Above the shield 
is a helm with a bird as the crest, and below the shield is the motto PRO AR[IS 
ET] FOCIS, 

The signature (in italic writing) and flourishes are more or less similar to that 
on the bond; any discrepancy might be explained by the fact that the will was 
written eleven years later, when Henry Sneaton was 'sick and weak'. 

Although it is not absolutely clear whether or not this Henry Sneaton is the 
issuer of the token, or a relative (possibly his son or nephew?), the will and 
the appended inventory are important, as they give us an idea of the property 
own^ by a merchant of the same town and period as our Henry Sneaton. 

Is it purely coincidental that the name Linskill and the vested interest in 
Whitby ships appear in both the bond and the will? And likewise that owner 
-ship of shops in Flowergate (still a shopping area today) is mentioned both 
on the token and in the will? Could these three Henry Sneatons in fact be one 
and the same? 

Acknowledgements: I would like to thank Robert H. Thompson and May 
Sinclair for providing the photograph of the Threshfield token from the 
Norweb Collection, Dr. David Smith for photographs of the seals, and Mr. 
M. Y. Ashcroft for details from the unpublished A\^itby parish register. 
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Two Eighteenth Century Collectors 


WILLIAM JAMES SMITH 

[Mr William Smith was Head Archivist, Greater London 
Record Office, until his retirement in 1978. Editor] 

Having recently acquired a letter of 1735 that passed between two North 
Country coin collectors I thought that other nu misma tists might be interested 
to have a transcript of it. ^ 

To The Hon. Bryan Fairfax 
in his Lodgeings at the back of 
Burlington Gardings, London 

York, Jan y* 11, 1734 

Dear SL 

I have Reed the favour of yours, and I Retume you my harty thanks for all 
favours Reed. I am glad you have light on such a pritty piece as the black 
prince, and when a spetiman of it is t^en, I shall be glad of One. M' Pullen 
some time since gave me a Crown and half of y* present King, as also y*^ piece 
taken for a 6 pence of Olivar. It is as you remarke much heaviar and not milled, 
so I think it in the wrong to have been so taken, but if one exact weight and 
milled after y® way of y® old Sett, I shall be glad you'l pleas to procure me 
one. As for Roman Coynes, I shall not treble myself them, not being in 
a place to make a progress. I should have been mightily pleasd could you have 
got me a Hen y* 7th shilling, and a Half Crown of the parlim' Milled, but since 
tis not to be had, I must have patiance. Shall I, I pray, give to Pullen, or 
desire a friend in London to waite on you, towards discharging myself of what 
you was so good to get for me, for I am mightily ashamed it should have been 
so long in retumeing to you. I wish you many a happy New Year, Concludes 
my Dear S"^ 


Your ever obliged 
humble ser*' 
Tho. Selbye 


Is there I pray a two guinea piece of y* present King Coyned as yet, for I want 
one to make my sett up, tho I know y® Milled Coynes are noe waise Curious. 

[Well-preserved seal. Postmarked 'York'] 


I Purchased from Henry Bristow ofRingwood, catalogue No. 302 (1990), item no. 195. 
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NOTES 

The letter is dated Jan* 11,1734,but at this time in England the calendaryear 
did not change until 25 March; thus dates between 1 January and 24 March, 
1734, belong to what we would now call 1735. Nevertheless, everybody 
regarded January as introducing the new year, and would send New Year's 
greetings in that month, as Selby does here, rather than in March. 

The seal is that of Selby of Biddlestone, Northumberland, with an ines¬ 
cutcheon which appears to be the arms of Percehay of Ryton, North Riding. 
Such an escutcheon represents a wife who was heir to her father's arms. Thus 
it is almost certain that the writer of this letter is Thomas William Selby of 
Biddlestone whose wife was Barbara, daughter and heir of Christopher 
Percehay of Ryton*^ 

This Bryan Fairfax looks like 'Brian Fairfax the Younger' (see D.N.S.), 
1676-1749, son of Brian Fairfax, LL.D., equerry to Charles 11 and William 
III and a cousin of Thomas, Lord Fairfax, who was commander-in-chief of the 
Parliamentary army. Bryan Fairfax the Younger was a Commissioner of 
H.M. 's Customs and was a notable collector of books, pictures and curiosi¬ 
ties. At one time he lived at Panton Square, London, but about 1702 and later 
he held property in Skeldergate and Clementhorpe, York.^ His collection of 
Greek, Roman and English coins and medals was sold by auction at 
Langford's, Covent Garden, 24-26 April 1751 - an average of 85 lots a day!"' 
His library was acquired by Mr Child, of Osterley Park, one of the banking 
family, about 1756 or soon after. 

Thomas Selby's collection of coins and medals was sold by Langford 18-19 
December 1755/ It consisted of 152 lots of Roman, Saxon and English coins 
and medals, so it appears that he developed an interest in Roman coins at some 
later date than 1734. Selby's enquiry after a George II two guinea piece, seven 
or eight years into die reign, is in no way surprising. None appears to have 
been minted until 1734, and then (the Mint records suggest) fewer than 350 
pieces.^ The 1735 issue was, to judge by modem market prices, a good deal 
more plentiful, so Selby may have been able to complete his set shortly after 
writing this letter. I do not know who Mr Pullen was. A 'spetiman' means, 
I suppose, a plaster cast. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr Peter Ssaby for help with this article. 


2 . Bufk&y Landed Gentry, 1898, Vol.2, p.1328. 

3. City of York Archive Office, parcel 1375/3. 

4. H.E. Manville and TJ. Robertson, British Numismatic Auction Catalogues 1710^1984 
London 1986, pJO (1751, no.3). 

5. Manville and Robertson, cit,, p.lO (1755, no,3). 

6. Information provided, Nov. 1990, by the Librarian and Curator of the Royal Mint. 
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Yorkshire Temperance Establishments - Part II 

continued from No, 1, pp.61-70. 

J.P. MOFFAT 

YORKSHIRE REFRESHMENT ROOM TOKENS (cont.) 
BARNSLEY 

13. Barnsley Coffee Tavern Company, 

Obv, BARNSLEY COFFEE TAVERN COMPANY in three 
lines. 

Rev, Large 1 within oak wreath (33 acorns). 

Brass or 28 mm, Plain edge. Heaton (Plate 8) 

Opened in March 1879 in the Chronicle Buildings, Peel Square. 
Additonal premises on Pitt Street and Sheffield Road had been opened 
by 1881. In 1893 the manager was G, Boycott. The Barnsley Coffee 
Tavern Company is listed in Kelly's Directories, 1881-1917, 

BRADFORD 

14. Golden Cup Coffee Tavern, 

Obv, GOLDEN CUP/COFFEE/TAVERN/MANCHESTER 
ROAD/BRADFORD in five lines. 

Rev. Large 1 within laurel wreath tied with bow. 

Brass, 23 mm. Milled edge. 

The city end of Manchester Road has been totally redeveloped and is 
now part of the M606 motorway into Bradford centre. 

15. Read's Coffee Tavern. 

Obv. READ'S COFFEE TAVERN BRADFORD around; 1^ 
within inner circle. 

Rev. As obverse. 

Brass, 30 mm. Milled edge. 

No address of this establishment has yet been traced. 

BROTHERTON (near Castleford) 

15. Obv. BROTHERTON/CUP/&/SAUCER/COFFEE TAVERN 

in five lines. 
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Rev. GOOD/FOR ONE/PENNYWORTH OF/REFRESH¬ 
MENT/AT THE in five lines. 

Brass, 25 mm. Milled edge. 

Brotherton is on the main A1 road from Edinburgh to London, close 
to the Ferrybridge Power Station complex. 

CASTLEFORD 

17. Castleford Cocoa & Coffee Tavern Company Limited. 

Obv. CASTLEFORD COCOA & COFFEE TAVERN C°. LTD 
around; cup and saucer within inner circle. 

Rev. GOOD FOR/ONE PENNYWORTH/OF/REFRESH¬ 
MENT AT in five lines. 

Brass, 29 mm. Milled edge. 

TrevelyanHouse, 77 Carlton Street, built 1890, was formerly Trevelyan 
Chambers, and adjoins the Castleton & Allerton Mutual Industrial 
Society, established 1871. The YMCA currently occupies tlie prem¬ 
ises, but now (1990) the property is being altered internally. 

DEWSBURY 

18. Dewsbury and District Cocoa & Coffee House Company Limited. 

Obv. HOUSES OF THE/DEWSBURY/DISTRICT/COCOA 
& COFFEE/HOUSE C^/LIMITED in six lines. 

Rev. GOOD FOR/ONE/PENNYWORTH/OF/REFRESH- 
MENT/AT/ANY OF THE in seven lines. 

Brass, 29 mm. Milled edge. (Plate 8), 

See part I, p. 66. There were branches at Huddersfield Road, Saville 
Road, Saville Town, Mill Road and Batley Carr. The manager was 
Wm. Child (White's West Riding Directory 1881), 


HULL 

19. Hull People's public House Company Limited. 

Obv. HULL PEOPLE'S PUBLIC HOUSE COMPANY LIM¬ 
ITED around; WILBERFORCE/CAFE in two lines within 
inner circle. 

Rev. Large 6^ incuse within beaded border. 

Brass, 29 mm. Plain edge. (Plate 8), 

See the note on this company in Part I, p. 62. From directories it 
appears that the company declined quickly in the 1900s, The Wilber- 
force Cafe, still in the 1908 directory, was a lone entry until 1936. The 
value of 6^ confirms a late tok^ of the company. 
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PLATE 8 







28a 


28b 


28c 



PLATE 9 


Yorkshire Temperance Establishments - Part II 


LEEDS 

20. Leeds Public Cocoa Houses Company Limited. 

Obv, LEEDS PUBLIC COCOA HOUSES Co (LIMITED) 
around; 3^ stamped incuse within inner circle. 

Rev. Uniface. 

Brass, 29 mm. Milled edge. (Plate 8). 

In 1877 the Borough Arms Cocoa House was erected in Gothic style 
on the site of the notorious Bradford Hotel at the junction of Kirkgate 
and York Street, the side entrance of Leeds City Markets. The Golden 
Cup Cocoa House was opened in March 1879 in upmarket Briggate, a 
flashy establishment financed by £1000 in £1 shares. On three floors, 
it was reputed to be one of the largest and most comfortable houses in 
die county situated in the centre of a town. The Coffee House Public 
News reported the 3rd A.G.M., 26/6/80, noting a 5% dividend and 
Dalton Lupton as Hon. Secretary. At the 5th A.G.M, at the Boro 'Arms 
a balance of £700 was recorded, the Kirkstall Road house had been 
closed in 1881 and The Lamb Cocoa House, Mark Lane, was closed 
as unproGtable, but business was better than in 1881 and a dividend of 
2^4 % was approved. The Golden Cup was demolished and was being 
rebuilt in a grand and handsome manner with special plans to open 
before Christmas at 157 Briggate according to the 1884 A.G.M. There 
was no dividend in 1887, Kelly's records an office at 43 Lady Lane and 
a cafe at 55a Boar Lane (1908), 

RIPON 

21. Ripon Cocoa House Company. 

Obv. RIPON COCOA HOUSE COMPNY around; large 
within inner circle. 

Rev. Uniface, 

Brass, 29 mm. Milled edge. (Plate 9). 

The main office was at 2 Hammergate, with William Thorpe, manager 
(Kelly's 1881, 1888), and with branches at Westgate House and Ham 
mergate House, and a bar in Walkergate. 

SCARBOROUGH 

22. The People's Coffee House. 

Obv. THE PEOPLE’S COCOA HOUSE • SCARBOROUGH • 
around; 76 S"^ THOMAS STREET in centre. 

Rev. VALUE ONE PENNY around; script J H within inner 
circle. 

Brass, 29 mm. Milled edge. 
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23. Bow Street Coffee House. 

Obv, BOW STREET COFFEE HOUSE • SCARBOROUGH • 
around; large 1 with HEATON below within inner circle. 
Rev, ISSUED SUBJECT TO THE REGULATIONS around; 

ornate script R B B monogram wi thin inner circle. 

Brass, 29 mm. Milled edge. (Plate 9) 

The Bow Street Coffee House was in the old town off Palsgrave Road, 
opposite All Saints Church, the site now having been redeveloped. 

24. Freer's Cocoa House. 

Obv, FREER'S/COCOA HOUSE/76 CASTLE ROAD/ 
SCARBOROUGH in four lines. 

Rev, Large 1^ within inner circle and laurel wreath tied witli 
a bow. 

jE, 29 mm. Edge n. k. 

Freer's Cocoa House was listed in Kelly's 1887 directory but not in 
that of 1897. After recently being a dental practice the premises are at 
present a 'private hotel', the terrace block having had little in the way 
of alterations, 

25, Scarborough Coffee House Company. 

Ohv, SCARBORO COFFEE HOUSE within oval stamp coun- 
termarked on both sides of a worn 1889 Victoria bronze 
penny (Plate 9), 

The company's'London Inn' coffee house at 2 Newborough was 
opened 30 May 1881 and the 'Sandside Coffee Tavern' at the comer of 
Newborough and Foreshore Road was opened 21 July 1883. There 
were alterations to both buildings, in the same style, by F. Rowntree, 
architect. Both buildings still exist with the exteriors little altered. 

26, St. Paul's Coffee House. 

Obv, STPAUL'S COFFEE HOUSE'SCARBOROUGH around; 

REGENT STREET/CASTLE ROAD within inner circle. 
Rev, VALUE/ONE PENNY in two lines across field. 

Brass or iE(?), 28 mm. Milled edge. 

The St Paul's Coffee House on the comer of Regent Street and Castle 
Road was sited opposite Freer's Cocoa House (no. 24 above). Mrs. FI, 
Lee is given as the manager in the 1881 Kelly's and the Scarborough 
1890 directories. 
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SKIPTON 

27. The Globe Coffee Tavern. 

Obv. SKIPTON/GLOBE/COFFEE TAVERN in three lines. 
Rev. GOOD/FOR ONE/PENNY WORTH/OF REFRESH¬ 
MENT /AT in five lines. 

Brass, 25 ram. Milled edge. 

The company was formed with a capital of 1,000 £1 shares and the 
Globe Coffee Tavern was opened in Sheep Street on 12 February 1881. 
Additional premises opened by the company were the 'Cavendish' at 19 
Belmont Street and the 'Sackville Tavern' in Sackville Street. The 
Globe Cafe was last listed in 1936 (Kelly's directory). 

27. Skipton Coffee Tavern Company Limited. 

(a) Obv. SKIPTON across field; COFFEE TAVERN around above; 

COMPANY LIMITED around be;llow. 

Rev. Large within beaded border. 

Brass, 26 mm. Plain edge. (Plate 9). 

(b) Obv. As above. 

Rev. Large iP within beaded border. 

Brass, 26 mm. Plain edge, (Plate 9). 

(c) Obv. As above. 

Rev. Large 3^ within beaded border, 
iE, 29 mm. Plain edge. (Plate 9). 

TODMORDEN 

29. Fielden Coffee Tavern, 

Obv. TODMORDEN/FIELDEN/COFFEE/TAVERN in four 
lines. 

Rev. GOOD FOR/ONE/PENNYWORTH/OF/REFRESH¬ 
MENT /AT in six lines. 

JEj 29 mm. Plain edge (?). 

Some of these tokens were found in a tin box on an old refuse site, 
all in poor condition. 

Built by John Fielden on the Rochdale Road, a large detached stone 
building was opened in 1880 as the Fielden Hotel and Coffee Tavern. 
the hotel and coffee tavern were closed in April 1912, and the premises 
were re-opened in 1913 as the County Conservative Club. Both bui¬ 
lding and club are little altered today. 
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WAKEFIELD 

30. Tlie Wakefield Cocoa & Coffee Tavern Company. 

Obv, THEAVAKEFTELD/COCOA & COFFEE/TAVERN/ 
COMPANYS/HOUSE in six lines. 

Rev. GOOD/FOR/ONE/PENNYWORTH/OF/REFRESH- 
MENT/AT in seven lines. 

Brass, 28 mm . Milled edge. 

Listed at 7 Kirkgate with W.H. Pickard as manager in the 1881 Kelly 
directory. The head office was at 26 Kirkgate with John E. Toothill as 
manager in the 1897 directory, and Peter Mountain is listed as secre¬ 
tary in the 1908 Kelly's. 

31- Wakefield Model Lodging Flouse Company Ltd. 

Obv. M.L.H.CO WAKEFIELD'LIMITED around stamped 
with incuse number in centre (No. 141 on token recorded). 
Rev. Plain. 

Brass, 31 mm. Plain edge. 

The company was formed in 1877 with a share capital of £2000 in 2000 
shares of £10. It is listed at 33 Warrengate in the 1897 Kelly's directory. 
Itbecamethe A.T.C. headquarters, Piccadilly, below theB.R. Westgate 
railway bridge, and is now awaiting redevelopment. 

THE BRADFORD COFFEE TAVERN COMPANY 

The desirability of establishing a Coffee tavern company in Bradford was put 
forward at the end of 1877, resulting in a meeting held in January 1878 when 
the Company was formed with a capital of £10,000 in £1 shares. Shares were 
taken up very slowly but shareholders were rewarded with an interest of 10 % 
annually, under the superintendence of Simon Short, the father of the Coffee 
House movement in England, the company made rapid progress. 

The Mayor of Bradford opened the Central Coffee Tavern in June 1878. It 
opened as a hotel with thirty-three beds in single rooms and it was largely 
patronised by travellers and other visitors to the town. By 1881 four further 
establishments were opened, one of them being a large building in Manchester 
Road, self-erected at a cost of £3500. In the same year a higher class 
establishment, the Exchange Cafe, was opened and this was enlarged in 1882, 
Today [ ] over twenty^five establishments are open to the public. 

On the invitation of the Company the Fourth National Coffee Tavern 
Conference was held in the Victoria Hall, Saltaire. on 7 September 1887. On 
the Wednesday and Thursday over 150 delegates, mainly directors and 
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managers of establishments, attended from over forty-three towns in various 
parts of Britain. The Royal Yorkshire Jubilee Exhibition was also next to the 
Victoria Hall and was visited by many of the delegates. On Jubilee Day the 
Mayor of Bradford gave 23,000 dinners to the poor, the work being organised 
by the Company and being competently completed without a hitch in the large 
marqees erected by the company for the occasion. Fortunately it was a lovely 
day. 

The writer is indebted to Society members and friends who have given kind 
assistance in providing information, and particularly to the following for 
supplying details of tokens in their collections: Derek Rogers (nos, 1, 16 and 
31); Hull Museum (no, 21); the late Ron Forman (no. 24); Mike Roberts (no, 
30), and Mrs Y.C, Courtney, of the Newarke Museum, Leicester (nos. 14, 
15, 17, 24 and 27). 
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Numismatic discoveries and research in 
York - An Update 


R.A. HALL 

Since the publication in 1986 of its first report on coin finds in the City, 
Elizabeth Pirie’s Tost-Roman Coins from York Excavations ]971-198l\ 
(The Archaeology of York 18/1), York Archaeological Trust has continued 
both to excavate on sites threatened with destruction during redevelopment, 
and to research the numismatic elements in its wide-ranging discoveries. The 
excavations have yielded a modest number of mediaeval and post-mediaeval 
coins and tokens to add to those already published by Miss Pirie, Among the 
most exciting is the series of Anglian coins recovered in excavations in 1986- 
7 at Fishergate, by the confluence of the rivers Ouse and Foss, which were 
sponsored by English Heritage. This focus of pre-Viking occupation may be 
the commercial centre, or wic, of Anglian Eoforwic. These coins, to be 
reported in full by Miss Pirie in due course, seem to show twin peaks of 
activity, one in the period 700-737, and the other between 837-55. Histori¬ 
cally and archaeologically the reasons for this are by no means clear; the coins 
have opened up ahistorical conundrum which requires further analysis. Other 
Anglian coins have come from more recent excavations at Wellington Row, 
a riverside site on the opposite bank of the Ouse, further upstream, and they 
are thus important pieces of archaeological evidence for the extent of the 
hitherto elusive Anglian town, and for the emphasis of activity on the river 
banks. 

Viking Age numismatics, in contrast, has not been so well represented in 
recent work, and there is certainly nothing to rival the 10th century coin dies 
and trial pieces published in AY 18/1. From the later mediaeval period an 
interesting discovery has been a quarter penny of Stephen, which Peter Seaby 
has written about in York Archaeological Trust's quarterly bulletin, IN¬ 
TERIM, 11/3, pp 42-6, It is, of course, possible that rare specimens may be 
among the number of coins that have yet to be cleaned in York Archaeological 
Trust s Conservation Laboratory - inadequacies in the funding arrangements 
for several of the sites dug in the late 1980's has meant that there is a backlog 
of work awaiting sponsorship. It was during this same period that the Trust 
developed more intensive methods of recovering small objects such as coins 
by means of extensive, semi-mechanised, soil sieving - this has increased the 
number of coins found, but added to the backlog of conservation and study 
still waiting to be undertaken. 

As chance has had it. the emphasis in excavation during the last few years 
has swung to those sites where the Roman evidence is important and at risk. 
The considerable depths at which Roman sites are buried over large parts of 
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York has often meant tliat redevelopment did not impinge upon them, and they 
were left intact, sealed below new buildings, to await the more refined 
archaeological techniques of the next century. Recently, however, the Trust 
has been faced with a spate of sites where no such protective mantle would be 
left, and there have therefore been unprecedented opportunities to investigate 
the Roman fortress, the civilian town or colortia, and an extra-mural 
cemetery. 

Not surprisingly, the numbers of Roman coins recovered on individual sites 
often reflects the size of the area which it was possible to investigate. For 
example, although discoveries at the former Queen's Hotel site, Micklegate, 
at the heart of the colonia, aroused national interest, due to the scale of the 
buildings uncovered, only s mall parts of them were revealed and just eighteen 
coins recovered. The hypothesis that this was the palace which the Emperor 
Severus occupied during his stay in York in the early 3rd century now seems 
less likely, and instead there is a suspicion that this was a massive public baths. 
Excavation here was funded partly by the developers, Vignor, and partly by 
English Heritage; funding for research on the discoveries has not yet been 
located. 

It may have been part of another bath complex, this time for the military, that 
was seen in small scale investigations within the Roman fortress at Swinegate 
in 1989-90, Below a widespread investigation of later mediaeval street-front 
buildings, and the discovery of a Most' cemetery of St Benedict, all of which 
yielded only a few coins, work on Roman levels was limited, and again only 
a handful of coins were found. At least the study of these is possible, thanks 
to the generosity of the site's developers, General Accident, who fully funded 
both excavation and analysis. 

More important for the Roman numismatist, however, is the series from the 
nearby Roman site excavated below what is now the Stonegate Arcade in 
1975-6, with funding provided by the then Ancient Monuments Inspectorate. 
This site, close to the Roman main street of the fortress, yielded about 400 
Roman coins; not surprisingly, the great majority are of later 3rd and 4th 
century date, but among the earlier issues was a hoard of 35 silver denarii 
ranging in date from 67 BC to AD 74, The jury at a coroner's inquest, to my 
mind quite against the balance of the evidence I had given, found that they 
were treasure trove; most have been acquired by the Yorkshire Museum, 
which is normally the final repository for Trust discoveries, but two very rare 
items are now in the British Museum; a Victoria issue of Vitellius (AD 69) 
and a posthumous Aequitas issue of Galba (AD 70^1) 

The excavation of a Roman cemetery at 35-41 Blossom Street, sponsored by 
Allied Breweries, involved an area as large as the Stonegate Arcade site, but 
here the nature of the site's use is the reason why only 22 coins were 
recovered. None seems to have been deliberately placed in the grave; there 
was, however, a higher than usual proportion of lst-2nd century coins* The 
full significance of these coins will only become apparent when they are 
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viewed against a survey of all the archaeological discoveries - at present, 
without resources available, this seems a distant prospect. 

Much the most substantial collection of Roman coins from York Archaeo¬ 
logical Trust excavations was found at the Wellington Row site mentioned 
previously. Excavations were carried out here in a series of campaigns 
between 1987 and 1990, funded by English Heritage, York City Council, 
Stakis Hotels and the Trust. Beside the main Roman road through the colonla 
leading to the singlebridge across the Ouse, a complete rectangular stone-built 
structure of the 2nd century was excavated. It had a long and chequered life, 
being burnt down at one stage, then rebuilt in enlarged form, and occupied into 
the 4th century; after a period of abandonment it was at least partially 
refurbished, and occupied into the latest Roman period. Altogether, 1663 
coins were recovered; the greatest concentration, over 1000 small bronze 
coins, was found around the base of an upstanding stone pillar. It is thought 
that this pillar had originally been part of the roof support system, but there 
has been speculation that in the later fourth century it was a focus for some 
form of religious observance which involved the deposition of coins as votive 
offerings, perhaps in a wayside shrine. 

The Roman coins from these sites, and from sites dug earlier in the Trust’s 
existence, are in the process of study by Dr Richard Brickstock of Durham 
University, who, in collaboration with Dr John Casey, will then write a report 
identitying and commenting on their significance. The value of this will be 
enhanced by a study of the Yorkshire Museum's collection of Roman coins, 
which has been catalogued by Dr Melinda Mays. Unfortunately, shortage of 
funds has meant that what was to have been the final year of work on studying 
the Trust's coins has just had to be postponed, but we hope that it may yet 
prove possible to locate financial resources from research trusts, and thus to 
reinstate this important programme. 

We hope that the study of all these coins* recovered in well-stratified 
conditions, will allow a more accurate assessment of the economy of Roman 
Eboracum than has previously been possible, and that within the next few 
years the volume Roman Coins from Excavations in York will be available. 
Meanwhile, of course, the excavation programme continues and still more 
coins are coming to light.. 
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Coins from the Pontefract Castle Excavations 


IAN ROBERTS and PETER SEABY 


A NOTE ON THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL PROVENANCE OF THE COINS FROM 

PONTEFRACT CASTLE. 

The coins catalogued below were recovered during the excavations 
carried out between 1982-8 by the West Yorkshire Archaeology Service. 

Constable Tower: The coins, from the fills of the tower’s basement, are 
generally 17th century in date, as is the pottery. The basement's fill is 
entirelyaresultofthecastle'sdeliberate demolition in 1649. The presence 
of Scottish coinage is noteworthy, there being documentary reference to 
Scottish contingents participating in the Civil War sieges. 

Norman Chapel: The King Stephen penny (SFI84I), from the floor 
makeup levels within the 11 th century chancel, suggests that the chapel's 
apse was added no earlier than the mid-l2th century. 

Elizabethan Constructed in the 16th century, partly over the site 

of an earlier building. The Edward IV coin (SP1464) comes trom the fill 
of a Civil War feature that had cut through the chapel floor and into the 
underlying wall of the pre-chapel building. 

Kitchen: The kitchen is of I5th century construction. However, the 
jetons from this area derive from a nwdern disturbance (SFI410) and a 
post-I5th century pit (SF2498). 

Two counterfeit George III shillings (SF27I/1 & SF271/2) 
were lodged between the cobbles of the brewhouse floor and probably 
originate from a temporary re-use of the mediaeval remains when liquorice 
was cultivated and stored within the castle grounds. 

All the coins from Pontefract Castle are the property of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. The coins from theTanner's Row excavations (to the south-east 
of the castle) are the property of Wakefield Metropolitan District Council. 
All the coins have been cleaned and conserved by Doncaster Museum 
Conservation Laboratory and will ultimately be deposited with Wakefield 
Art Galleries and Museums. 

Ian Roberts 

West Yorkshire Archaeology Service 




Coins from Pontefract Castle 


THE COINS 

The Constable Tower 

SF 1195 Edward TV, Irish penny, Dublin mint, light Cross-and-pellets 
coinage, quatrefoil in centre of reverse, 5,6365. Fragment; 

4.1 grs, 

SF 1384 Elizabeth I, threehalfpence, 1575, mintmark illegible. Very 
worn; 4.4 grs. 

SF 963 Charles I shilling, Tower mint, mm star (1640-1), type 4^ 
5,2793. 76.4 grs. 

SF 1382 — Counterfeit halfgroat, Tower' style, mm tun (1636+). 

9.9 grs. 

SF 1194 — Scottish 20 pence, third coinage (1637-42), 1, 5.5582. 

7.6 grs. 

SF 1383 -- Counterfeit Scottish 20 pence. 11.0 grs. 

SF 1616 —Another. Cracked; 7.7 grs, 

SF 1385 -- Counterfeit Scottish two shilling, fourth coinage (1642H-). 
As 5.5594. Cracked; 11.5 grs. 

SF 1185 Nuremberg, brass jeton, 21mm Rose/orb type; maker Hans 
Krauwinckel (1586-1635). Mitchiner, Jetons, Medalets & To 
kens, I, no. 1574. 16.5 grs. 

Norman Chapel 

SF 1841 Stephen, cut halfpenny, York, typel (1135-c. 1149), moileyer 
Leisingr, [ ]ON:EV[ ]. 11.5 grs.(rig, 1) 

Though die moneyer's name is not present on this cut half, 
Mr. William Lean has kindly confirmed that the coin is a die- 
duplicate of his penny (no.2968 in the coipus of York mint 
coins that he is preparing), which has the name rendered 
LAISIG. 

SF 3381 Edward I, latten jeton, 20mm (c, 1310-14), on thin blank, 

'ghosting' from reverse obscuring king's head. Mitchiner 125. 
11.3 grs. 

SF 3521 Edward I-III, latten jeton, 19mm (early 14th cent.). Voided 8- 
pointed star/cross moline and pellets. Mitchiner 118/125. 
15.7 grs. 

Elizabethan Chapel 

SF 1464 Edward IV, second reign, penny, Durham, B by neck, D in 
centre of reverse. 5.2115. Chipped; 7,0 grs. 

Kitchen 

SF 1410 English latten jeton, 20mra (c. 1302-50). crowned facing head 
(not from coinage punch), three pellets on breast. Rev. Cross 
moline and pellets. Mitchiner 152, Chipped; 21.0 grs, 

SF 2498 French latten jeton, 26mm (c* 1373-1415), Chatel Toumois 
type. Rev. Cross fleury. Mitchiner 507 var,/535, 44.8 grs. 
(Fig. 2) 
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Brewhouse 

SF 271/1 Counterfeit George III shilling, 1816. 71.5 grs. 

SF 271/2 -- another, 1820, 74.2 grs, 

Bailey, near Queen*s Tower 

SF 1888 George III, halfpenny, 1806, 

Unstratified (Pontefract Castle) 

SF 1303 Elizabeth I, threepence, uncertain date and mm. 10.6 grs. 
Tanners Row 

SF 413 Henry II, short cross penny, London, class lb, moneyer Alain. 
20.2 grs. 

SF 237 Edward I, penny, Canterbury, class 3g, Clipped; 12.6 grs. 
SF 11 Edward Cl, fourth Pre-Treaty coinage, groat, London, series 
C (1351-2). North 1147, 5. 1565. Worn; 40.1 grs, 

SF 191 Richard II, penny, York, local dies, pellet on shoulders. 
S,1695. much oxidized; 11.5 grs. 

RTS. 
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Some Recent Coin Finds from Yorkshire and 

North Humberside 


PETER SEABY 

In recent years there has been a growing awareness of the importance of 
recording single numismatic finds as well as coin hoards. In the British 
Numismatic Journal 54 (1984) M.A.S. Blackburn and MJ, Bonser com¬ 
menced their 'Single finds of Anglo-Saxon annd Norman coins', continued in 
1985 and 1986. The current editors of BNJ are now publishing an annual 
listing under the heading 'Coin Register', and have enlarged it to include 
Celtic coins and the Tealby type of Henry II, as well as some later coins and 
foreign coins of particular numismatic interest. I have had numerous coin 
finds shown to me for identification or recording since moving to Yorkshire 
five years ago and I have felt it would be a useful exercise to record those coins 
I have examined in their entirety. The finds are mainly from the Vale of York 
area but they include some places from further afield such as South Yorkshire 
and North Humberside. They are principally of the medieval period, with 
some earlier and later pieces, and there are also a number of continental coins. 

The English hammered coins in the list below are, in the main, relatively 
common, so only a few pieces will be of significant numismatic interest 
individually. However, taken as a group they may provide data for compari¬ 
son with groups of other miscellaneous coins, though it is not suggested that 
the coins listed below are necessarily a typical sample of the area. There is, 
for instance, a complete absence of late Anglo-Saxon and early Norman 
coinage. The majority of coins have been discovered by metal detector users, 
rather than by archaeological excavation. They are, therefore, a random 
sample of casual losses from a mainly rural environment and it is not 
surprising that the majority are pieces of small denomination (see Table I). 
There are a significant number of cut halfpennies for the period 1135-1280 
and even a few cut or broken halves of the Edwardian period immediately 
following. Prom enquiries made from detector users it would appear that the 
majority of finds have been located within about two inches of the surface, and 
it obviously requires a very finely tuned detector, as well as considerable 
patience, to locate an object as small as a silver sceatta or a cut hal^enny or 
farthing buried at a much greater depth. 

Of particular interest are the finds from Coxwold made by Mr Ian Atkinson 
of Hambleton. These have been found over a period of eight years from an 
area covering three fields, and the location of each coin or other object has 
been meticulously plotted by the finder. While many of the rural coin finds 
from fields in the vicinity of villages may owe their presence to the deposition 
of 'night soir used as fertilizer dressing, one might speculate whether the 
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Coxwold finds could be the result of losses on a fairground, especially as the 
village is adjacent to both Byland Abbey (occupied 1177) and Newburgh 
Priory (granted 1142-3, occupied 1145). The sprinkling of foreign coins may 
be significant. 

In the register below I have given a four-figure grid reference to the nearest 
town or village rather than a six-figure reference to the actual find site. This 
will be adequate data if needed for the construction of the normal numismatic 
distribution map, whilst providing some degree of protection to fanners not 
wishing to be troubled by any unauthorised user of a metal detector. Tlie 
archaeologist who may be interested in obtaining more precise find locations 


is likely to secure the co-operation of the finders subject to reasonable 
assurances regarding confidentiality. I have been agreeably surprised at the 






III RliTiL •Tiral ^ Riiiirt 


I feel that a reasoned case can be made for a better liason between the 


numismatist, metal detector operator and archaeologist, to their mutual 


advantage. I am indebted to Mr Jim Haliiday and Mr Don Boldison, of the 
York and District Metal Detector Club, who have encouraged other club 
members to have their numismatic finds noted. 


Weights of British medieval coins have been given in grains, whilst those 
of ancient and continental coins are given in grammes. It will be noted that 
manypiecesareconsiderablybelow tlieir standard weight. Valuable as hoards 
are for the evidence they provide relating to the sequence of types and dies or 
other matters, in the main they comprise groups of coins of reasonable weight 
that have been picked out for their intrinsic value. Coins that have been 
accid^taly lost may better represent the coinage re mainin g in general 
circulation. Though few coins can have been minted to their theoretical 
standard weight the amount of weight loss is likely to give some clue to the 
length of time they remained in circulation before being lost. One example of 
a very light weight coin, taken almost at random from the list below, is an 
Eli^beth I groat from Coxwold that weighs only 20,9 grains though its 
theoretical weight standard was 48 grains. If an average annual weight loss due 
to wear and tear of, say, 1 per cent is assumed then a life of some eighty years 
in active circulation would be indicated.^ 

Information on finds has been kindly supplied by Miss E. J.E. Pirie, Leeds 
City Museum; Dr Melinda Mays, Yorkshire Museum; Mr. Bryan Sitch, Hull 
City Museums and Art Galleries, and by Mr Ian Roberts, West Yorkshire 
Archaeological Service. The writer is also grateful to the following who have 
allowed their coins to be recorded: Ian Atkinson, Don Boldiston, J, Brandon, 
Allen Clayton, Alex Diamond, Brian Donnelly, Bob Driffield, Mr & Mrs P. 
Frank, M. Greenhorn, Jim Haliiday, Jim Hyde, Ray Lewins, John Murray, 
Stephen Pickles, D.H, Reed, Simon Richardson, S. Simpson, Tan Smales and 
Mrs Margaret Woodford, 


1 . NC ^ in (1963) i^xvi, Philip Grierson, in his 1963 Presidential Address to the Royal 
Numisnuatic Society, discusses coin wear and suggests that for ancient and mediaeval coins the 
average annual weight loss could be anything between 1 per cent and 15 per cent according to 
the nature and condition of the material involved. 
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Recent Coin Finds 


The Coins 

1 ABERFORD, W. Yorks. SE 4337. 

Found 1989 by A. Diamond. 

Roman, Constantine I, AD 307-37, E. 3, Beata Tranquillitas. RIC, 369, 
2.44g. 

Hainault, John II d’Avesnes, 1280-1304, AR sterling of Mons. 

Obv, rOhS COMES HANONI, facing head with rose garland. 
Rev. MON / ETA / MON / TES' 

Mayhew 34; Chalon 29. Slight chip; 15.4 grs./1.02g. 

2 ACASTERMALBIS, N. Yorks. SE 5945, 

Found May 1989 by L Smales. 

Roman, Gallienus, AD 253-268, antoninianus. Securitas stg, 1. RIC. 5.1, 
no. 280. L89g. 

Also, found 1989 by S. Richardson at same site: 

Roman, Elagabalus, AD 218-22, AR denarius. SACRED DEI SOLIS 
ELAGAB, emp. sacrificing at altar, RIC. 13L 3.06g. 

Also, found 1989 by Jim Haliiday, at same site: 

Roman, Tetricus I, AD 270-73, E an!., FIDES MILITUM. 

Also, found 1989 by M. Greenhorn, at same site: 

Edward I, penny of London, class Xc. Chipped. 16.0 grs. 

Also, found 1989 by R. Lewins at same site; 

Edward I, penny of London, class Illd. Ragged edge; 15.1 grs. 

Also, found 1989 by S, Pickles at same site. Inquest held 31 May 1989: 
George in, gold guinea, 'Spade* type, 1787. 127.4 grs. 

3 ALNE, N, Yorks. SE 4965. 

Found by 1. Atkinson. 

Ireland, James H, gunmetal crown 1690* 5.6578. Pierced; 219.1 grs. 

4 APPLETON ROEBUCK, N. Yorks. SE 5542. 

Found July-Oet. 1989 by S. Pickles: 

Henry IH, Long Cross penny, London, class Vg, moneyerRenaud. 2L5grs. 
Henry V, penny, York, group G, mullet and trefoil by crown. 11.1 grs. 
Elizabeth I, sixpence, 1563, rampheon. Bent; 36.7 grs. 

“ — another, 1569, mm coronet. 45.1 grs. 

— Halfgroat, mm tun (1569-5). 12.2 grs. 

Commonwealth, halfgroat (1649-60). 12.4 grs. 

Ireland, James I, shilling, first issue, second bust, mm martlet (1604)5.6513. 
60.3 grs. 

5 ATWICK, N. Humberside, TA 1850. 

Retained by finder following Treasure Trove Inquest. 

Celtic, Corieltauvi gold stater, Allen type L. 

Obv. Wreathed head of rectangles and crescents. 

Rev. Horse 1. with panel above containing four pellets: below, 
wliorL 
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Small piece missing from edge of flan (apparently an old break). 
Diam. 20m. 4.96 gni/76,6 grs. 

D,F* Allen, The Coins of the Corltani, SCBl 3 (1963), no. 242. 

6 BAGBY, N. Yorks. SE 4680. 

Found by I. Atkinson. 

Henry VII, penny, Durham (Bp. Richard Fox, 1494-1501), ^sovereign’ type, 
R D by slueld, mitre above. S. 2233. 11.1 grs. 

7 BARMBY MOOR, Pocklington, N. Humberside. SE 7749. 

Found 1989 by Allen Clayton. 

Henry IH, Short Cross penny, London, class VII (1217-42), moneyer Ledulf. 
19.4 grs. 

Edward III, penny, York (Archbishop Thoresby), Treaty period (1361-9). 
5.1630. 15.8 grs. 

8 BEDALE, N. Yorks. SE 2788. 

Found by I. Atkinson. 

Edward L penny, York (royal mint), class 3e(?). Chipped; 19.7 grs. 

— penny, London, class 10c. 19.8 grs. 

9 BILTON, N. Yorks. SE4750. 

Found 1983 by D. Boldison near Synningthwaite Priory. 

Edward I, penny, Canterbury, class 9a. Chipped; 13.0 grs. 

— Another, class 10c. 18.1 grs. 

10 BISHOPTHORPE, N. Yorks. SE 5947. 

Found 1987-9 by L Murray. 

Roman, Julia Domna, AR denarius (AD 196-211). VESTAE SACTAE, 
Vesta stg. with patera and sceptre. R7C. S587. 2.05g. 

Edward III, penny, York (Archbishop Thoresby), Treaty period (1361-9). 
EDWARD VS REX ANGU. CIVITAS EBORACI. Clipped and 
bent; 13.5 grs. 

Henry V, penny, London, class C. MuUet and broken annulet by crown. 
5.1778. 13.6 grs. 

Elizabeth I, sixpence, 1573, mm acorn. 47.0 grs. 

— — another, 1569, ram uncertain. Clipped; 27.0 grs. 

— threepence, 1574, nam eglantine. 22.1 grs. 

— halfgroat, rnm uncertain. Probably M silvered counterfeit, slight chip; 

9.0 grs. 

James I, halfgroat, second coinage, mm lis (1604-5) 5.2659. 13.4 grs. 
Counterfeit Charles I (under Parliament, 1642-9) halfcrown, mm sun. 

As5.2840. Plated^. 199.5 grs. 

Post Office token, zinc 31 mm., same inscription and type incuse both sides, 
P O TELEGRAPHS - MESSENGERS TOKEN^ crown at centre. 
65.7 grs. 
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11 BOLTON, N. Humberside. SE 7752. 

Found 1988 by D. Boldison. 

Northumbria, c. 837-55, JE styca, Phase II, group A: irregular, a double 
reverse. Information from Miss Pirie. 

1st die: -l-MONNE (retrograde, the second N reversed), pellet in 
annulet. 

2nd die: -l-HAETREI (possibly HAETREIT), central cross. 

14.0 grs./0.90g. Die-axis 45° 

The Monne die is common to a known cluster of specimens with 
nodose lettering; the Huaetred die is hitherto unrecorded. 

12 BOOTH, N. Humberside. SE 7326. 

Found 1986 by D, Boldison, site recorded confidentially. 

Richard II, halfpenny, early style, 9.3 grs. 

13 BROUGH, N. Humberside. SE 9326. 

Found at Grassdale park and retained by finder. 

Roman, Constantins II Caesar, AD 324-337, JE 3 of Lugdunum, 330-335. 
Rev. GLORIA EXERCITUS, two soldiers with two standards. 
Diam 16 mm. L83 gm. LRBC 199. 

14 CAMPSALL, S. Yorks. SE 5413. 

Found 1989 by D.H. Reed, site recorded confidentially. Inquest held 22 
February 1990. 

Viking York, Anlaf Sihtricsson, first reign 941-4, AR penny, Triquetra type. 
Ohv. -4-^A*NL'AF CVNVNCE (theE round backed?), triquetra. 
Rev. H- T A 'RM' A 'N MONET'A (only the first diagonal of the final 
A), cross-headed triangular standard. 14.2 grs. 

Cjf'. SCBl 34, nos. 1249-52. 

Henry II, Short Cross penny, Northampton, class lb, moneyer Rauf. 

21.7 grs. 

15 CARLTON HUSTHWAITE, N. Yorks. SE 5077. 

Found 1981-3 by I. Atkinson. 

Edward I penny, Durham (Bp. Bek), class Xc, mm cross moline, IS.Ogrs. 
Henry V, penny, York, class C, mullet and annulet by crown. 14. grs. 
Henry VII, penny, Durham (Bp. Fox), R D by shield, 5.2233. 9.5 grs. 

16 COLTON, N. Yorks. SE 5444. 

Found 1987-9 by I. Smales, site recorded confidentially. 

Celtic, Corieltauvi (Coritani), base gold stater of South Ferriby type. 

Inquest held 22/12/89 (Yof'ks. Evening Press). Obv die, Allen (1963) 
no. 47. Rev. Horse 1,, star below, rosette of pellets to 1. S, 30, Mack 
450, V. Ardsell 811. 85,1 grs./5.51g. 

Roman, Septimius Severus, AR denarius (Imp X, AD 197-8), Annona 
stg. I. on prow. RIC. S.l, no. 107. 2.34g. 
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— Elagabalus, AR denarius (TRPIIII, AD 221). Sol, RIC. no. 40, 2.98g. 
“ Claudius 11 Gothicus (?), AD 268-70, M ant. Genius Aug ? 2.58g. 

— Constantinian yE, AD 332-3, Trier (TR.S?), Urbs Roma. RJC. 7, 542 
Edward III, penny, York (ecclesiastical), Post-Treaty period. North 1293? 

16.7 grs. 

17 CONISTON, N. Humberside. TA 1535. 

Retained by finder. 

Roman, Magnentius, AD 350-3, yE of Amiens (Ambianum, -MB). Bare 

headed bust r,, A behind. Rev, Two Victories with shield inscribed 
VOT/V/MVLT/-. Diam. 20mm (surviving) 2.12 gm. 

18 COPMANTHORPE, N. Yorks. SE5647. 

Found 1987 by J. Murray. 

Elizabeth T, sixpence, 157-, mm uncertain. Clipped to inner circle;21.6 grs. 

19 COXWOLD, N. Yorks. SE 5377. 

Found 1982-9 by I. Atkinson. 

Roman, Mark Antony, AR denarius, 'legionary' type (c. 32-31 BC), praeto¬ 
rian galley, rev, illegible. Very worn; 2.88g. 

Domitian, AR denarius (Imp XII Cos XII?, AD 92-3). Minerva stg. 1. with 
thunderbolt and spear, shield at feet. RIC. 81? 2.44g. 

Trajan, M sestertius (Cos V, AD 103-11). SPQR OPTIMO PRINCIPI, 

Arabia stg. 1., camel to 1., ARAB ADQUIS in exergue. RIC. 466. 
24.17g, 

Barbarous M 'radiate', AD 270's, Tetrician bust/trophy. 2.3g. 

Honorius, AD 393-423, AR half siliqua. Roma std. 1. holding Victory and 
spear. Mint uncertain. C. 36. Clipped; 0.60g. 

England, Henry II, 'Tealby' coinage, cut halfpenny, uncertain class, mint 
and moneyer. Weakly struck; 10,6 grs. 

— Short Cross coinage, cut half penny, class Ib, Winchester, moneyer 

Reinier, 10.1 grs. 

Richard 1, Short Cross cut halfpenny, Canterbury, moneyer uncertain, class 
4a. 10.9 grs. 

— “ cut half penny, London, moneyer uncertain, class 4b. 9.1 grs. 

John, Short Cross penny, London, class 5b, moneyer Willlelm T. 18.7 grs, 

— — penny, London, moneyer Walter, class 5c. 21.4 grs. 

— “ cut half penny, mint uncertain, moneyer Willelm, class 5b, chipped; 

7.4 grs. 

— — another, mint uncertain, moneyer Willelm, class 5b. ILl grs. 

— — cut halfpenny, mint and moneyer uncertain, [ ]ARD: ON[ ], class 5. 

9.0 grs. 

— — penny, London, moneyer Rauf, class 6al. 20.5 grs. 

I Icnry III, Short Cross cut half penny, Canterbury, moneyer Osmund, 
class 7. 10.0 grs. 

— — cut halfpenny, Canterbury, moneyer Samuel, class 7. 11.7 grs. 
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“ — penny, London, moneyer Nicole, class 8bl. 19.3 grs. 

— Long Cross cut half penny, London, moneyer uncertain, class Ilia. 

12.4 grs, 

— — penny, London, moneyer Nicole, class lllc. Broken in two. 21.6 grs. 

— — penny, Canterbury, moneyer lohs, class Vc. 22.2 grs. 

— — cut half penny, London, moneyer Ricard, class Vc. 11.2 grs. 

— — cut halfpenny, London, moneyer uncertain, class Vg. 9.2 grs. 

-cut halfpenny, Shrewsbury, moneyer Lorens, class lllb, LO[ ]ROB. 

The cut comers have been clipped round (perhaps in the hope of 
passing the piece as a penny on a small tlan?). 7.7 grs. 

Edward I, penny, London, class Ic. 14.0 grs. 

“ — “ class IVa. 18,8 grs. 

.class Xc. 19.6 grs, 

— — similar. 19.1 grs. 

„ „ „ class Illg. broken in half, chipped; 11.2 grs. 

— " Lincoln, class IIlc. 20.3 grs. 

— — Uncertain mint, class lib. Broken in half and chipped; 7.8 grs* 

.mint and class uncertain. Broken in half and chipped; 7.8 grs. 

” farthing, London, class Vlll. E R ANIGL DIN. S. 1448. 5.1 grs. 
Edward 11, penny, Canterbury, class XVb. Chipped; 17.6 grs. 

Edward III, second coinage, halfpenny, London, 5.1540, Fragment; 4.5 grs, 

— Third ('florin') coinage, halfpenny. London. S. 1557. 9.2 grs. 

" Fourth coinage, halfgroat, London, per-Treaty period, class C. 31.6 grs. 

-penny, Durham (Bp. Hatfield), CIVfiTAS DVRIEME. Worn; 7.4grs. 

.York (Archb. Thoresby), pre^Treaty class G. S. 1604. Worn and 

cracked; 12.7 grs. 

— — — York (ecclesiastical), post-Treaty, cross on breast. 5.165L 

Worn; 13.2 grs. 

Richard II, penny, York, early style, no marks on breast? S. 1690. 16.6 grs. 
“ “ York, local dies, pellets by shoulders. S. 1692. 14,7 grs. 

— hal^enny, London, early style. S. 1698. 7.5 grs. 

— — intermediate style. 5.1699. 10.2 grs. 

Henry VI, halfpenny, London, annulet coinage. S. 1848. Bn)kcn; 6.2 grs. 
Edward IV, second reign, penny, York (Archb. I^urcncc Booth), B and key 
by neck. 5.2132. Worn; 9.2 grs. 

Flenry VII, halfgroat, Canterbury, mm tun (1498-9). 5,2211. Chipped; 
17,8 grs. 

— halfpenny, London, single arched crown. 5.2244. Chipped; 4.0 grs. 
Henry VIII, first coinage, groat, with portrait of I len. VII, mm crowned 

portcullis. Two fragments; 37.32 grs. 

— second coinage, penny, Durham (Cardinal Wolsey), T W by shield, hat 

below. 5.2352. Chipped; 9*4 grs. 

-halfpenny, London, mm lis. 5.2356, 5,8 grs. 

__ __ another, mm lis. 5.2 grs. 

__ __ __ York (Archb. Lee), E L by bust. 5.2361. 5.3 grs. 

— Third coinage, groat, Canterbury. Fragment; 15.8 grs. 
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l*hilip and Mary, groat. Pierced through the centre ( probably the officially 
authorized mutilation of 1696). 19.0 grs. 

Elizabeth I, sixpence, 1593, mm woolpack. 5.2578A. 44.0 grs. 

“ ~ similar, 1594, mm woolpack. Chipped; 32.9 grs. 

" groat, mm martlet (1560-1). 5.2556. 27*7 grs, 

— “ — another, similar. 29.1 grs, 

— — — mm uncertain. Very worn; 20.9 grs. 

— threepence, 1561, mmpheon. 5.2565. 21.7 grs. 

— — another, 1578, mm Greek cross (1578-9). Worn; 15.4 grs. 

— milled threepence, (1562). 5.2603. Worn and cracked; 17.3 grs. 

-- halfgroat, mm tun (1592-5), two pellets behind head. 5.2579. 16.5 grs. 

— - mm bell (1582-3). 14.3 grs. 

— — mm cresc^t (1587-9). 12.8 grs. 

-- threehallpenny, 1574, mm eglantine. 5.2569. Chipped; 8.4 grs. 

— penny, mm cross-crosslet (1560-1). 5.2558. Broken; 4,2 grs. 

„ — — another, similar. Broken; 6.7 grs. 

-- — mm martlet (1560-1). 7.3 grs. 

" — mm portcullis (1566). 5.2570, Broken; 6,7 grs. 

— “ mm coronet (1576-70). 7.1 grs. 

— -- mm Greek cross (1578-9). 6.9 grs. 

— “ mm uncertain. 6,7 grs. 

James I, first coinage, second bust, sixpence, 1604, mm thistle. 5.2648. 
43.1 grs, 

— — halfgroat, mm thistle(1603-4). 5.2649. 14.8 grs. 

— Second coinage, sixpence, 1613, mm trefoil. 5,2658. 43.4 grs. 

“ Third coinage, shilling, mm lis (1623-4). 5.2668, 87.5 grs. 

— — penny, mni two pellets. 6.2 grs. 

Charles I, Tower mint, sixpence, mm portcullis (1633-4), type 3. 5.2799. 
45.5 grs. 

“ — penny, mm two pellets, type 3^. 5.2832. 6.7 grs. 

__ __ __ type 3a*. 5.2835. 7.0 grs. 

„ __ __ - another, similar. Pierced; 7.3 grs. 

— Counterfeit Tower mint half crown, mm triangle in circle. Base core; 

105*4 grs. 

— — another, mm anchor. Base metal core. 136,5 grs. 

The Commonwealth, penny. 5.3222. Bent; 7.5 grs, 

Charles 11, milled coinage, shilling, 1668, second bust. 89.5 grs. 

" AR twopence, 1680. 12.7 grs. 

William III, halfcrown, 16- Exeter mint. 5 3490. 214.8 grs. 

— shilling, 1697. Worn; 85.0 grs. 

— sixpence, 1696, Erst bust. 5.3520. 40,6 grs, 

George III, sixpence, 1819. 5.3791. 42.3 grs. 

AR penny, 177-. 5,3759. Pierced twice; 7.0 grs. 

— Counterfeit halfcrown (pewter ?), 1820, Obverse incuse. 134.0 grs. 
Counterfeit shilling, 1820. 58,5 grs. 

York /E farthing token, 1814. PEACE AND ALLIANCE. Davis 153. 
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Victoria, counterfeit florin, 'Gothic* type, date uncertain. 140.3 grs. 
Scotland, William the Lion (and later), cut half penny, late Short Cross and 
Stars coinage (c. 1205-c. 1230), no mint name, moneyers Hue and 
Walter. 5.5029. 10,9 grs. 

— Alexander III, second coinage (c. 1280-c. 1292?), penny, class D, no mint 

name, four mullets of six points. 5.5054. 15.5 grs. 

.cut half penny, mullets of five points. 11.8 grs. 

— Charles I, third coinage, twenty pence, group ni, 5.5588A. 

Ireland, Edward I, cut half penny, Waterford, class Ib. 5.6254. 8.0 grs, 

— James I, first coinage, shilling, mm uncertain. Worn; 55.1 grs. 

— — Second coinage, sixpence, mm escallop (1606-7). 5.6517. 27.8 grs 
France, Carolingian, Charles the Bald, 840-77, AR denier of Melle. 

Obv, CARL VS REX FR. cross. 

Rev. METVLLO, Karolus monogram. 

Prou 692-8; M&G 1063; MEC (1) 923-33. 24.2 grs/1.57g. 
Venice, Michael Steno, 1400-13, AR soidino ('galley halfpence*) 

Obv, MIChAEL STEN' DUX, Doge kneeling 1, holding banner, 
star and D to r. 

Rev, S MARCVS VENETT, winged lion facing. 

CM. (VII) 6. 0,38g. 

” " — another, same mintmaster's marks. Chipped; 0.32g. 

— — — Similar, but star and P (or B?). CM 16?. 0.35g. 

Netherlands, Zeeland, ]E Doit, 1765. Craig H2. 34.5 grs. 

Uncertain possibly an Arab fals (?), illegible. 33.4 grs./2.16g. 

Abo, found by D. Boldison at same site; 

Elizabeth I, penny, mm martlet (1560-61). 6.8 grs. 

Also, found October 1982 by B. Donnelly at same site: 

Henry III, Short Cross penny, Canterbury, class VIb, moneyer hlVN (Jolin). 
22.2 grs. 

20 CROSSGATES, Scarborough, N. Yorks. TA 0384. 

Found 28 Dec. 1988 by J. Halliday. Inquest held 30 March 1989. 

Edward III, gold quarter noble of London, Treaty period (1361-9). 5.1510, 
30.0 grs,/1.945g, 

21A DONCASTER area. 

Found by D.H. Reed; (site North 1) recorded confidentially. 

Edward I penny, London, class Xc. 20.8 grs 
Elizabeth I, threepence, 1571, mm castle. 22.3 grs. 

” halfgroat, mm tun (1591-5). 12.0 grs. 

21B DONCASTER area. 

Found by D.H. Reed; (site N.E* 1) recorded confidentially. 

Edward IV, second reign, groat, London, mm pellet-in-aimulet, roses by 
neck. 40.5 grs. 

Scotland, Alexander III penny, no mint name, class F, two stars of seven 
points and two of six points. 5.5056, 15.4 grs. 
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21C DONCASTER area. 

Found by D.H. Reed; (site N.W.l) recorded confidentially. 

Henry VIII, posthumous isssue, halfgroat, Canterbury. Worn; 12.7 grs. 

21D DONCASTER area. 

Found by D.H, Reed; (site South 1) recorded confidentially. 

Roman, Magnentius, 350-3, M centenionalis, emperor stg. L Fragment only, 
Edward I, penny, London, class Ilb. 20.0 grs. 

Edward III, groat, London, pre-Treaty class E. Broken; 57.7 grs. 

Edward IV, brass coin weight for half ryal(?), king in ship, E(?) at stem. 
Corroded; 30.0 grs. 

Elizabeth I, penny, mm uncertain. 8.1 grs. 

21E DONCASTER area. 

Found by D.H, Reed; (site South 2) recorded confidentially 
James I, shilling, mm rose (1605-6), fourth bust. 87.0 grs. 

21F DONCASTER area. 

Found by D.H. Reed; (site South 3) recorded confidentially. 

Henry III, Short Cross penny, Canterbury, class 7, moneyer loan Fr. 

21.9 grs. 

Edward 111, groat, London, pre-Treaty class C. Chipped; 65,9 grs. 

21G DONCASTER area. 

Found 1988. SeeBV7 58. 

Celtic, Central Gaul, potin, Allen/Nash 406. 

Viking, St Peter type penny, early heavy issue, no sword. 19,1 grs. 
Stephen, type I penny, Canterbury, moneyer Willem. 19.6 grs. 

— Type IV, blundered legends. 17.3 grs. 

22 DRIFFIELD, near. TA0258. 

Roman, House of Constantine, iE 3, ? mint (?Lugdunum, ?PLG). Rev. FEL 
TEMP RE—, fallen horseman type. Diam. 21mm. 3.02 gm. 

23 DUNNINGTON, N. Yorks. SE 6752. 

Found 1988 by J.H. Hyde. See BNJ 58. 

Anglo-Saxon silver sceatta, 'Porcupine* type, group A. 16,7 grs, 

24 EASINGWOLD, N. Yorks. SE 5370. 

Found by 1. Atkinson. 

Edward II, penny, Bury St. Edmunds, class XVa. 20.0 grs. 

25 EAST AYTON, N. Yorks. SE 9955, 

Found October 1989 by J. Halliday at Betton Farm. 

Edward I, penny, London, class 9b. 18,7 grs. 
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26 ELLERTON, N. Humb. SE 7039. 

Found 1986-88 by 1. Smales. 

Henry III, Long Cross penny, class Vb, London, moneyer Nicole. 21.6 grs. 
Henry V, penny, York (ecclesiastical), class C. 5.1785. 13.1 grs. 

Henry VIII, third coinage, halfyenny of York (Archb. Lee), L E by bust. 
5.2361. 3.5 grs. 

27 ELLOUGHTON, N. Humberside. SE 9428. 

Retained by finder. 

Richard n, 1377-99, silver penny, York mint. (R)ICARDVSREX, crowned 
bust. Rev. CIVITAS [E]BO [R]ACI, quatrefoil in centre of cross. 
North no. 1329. Diam. 18mm. LOl gm/15.6 grs. 

28 GARDHAM, N. Humberside. SE 9542. 

Retained by finder. 

Roman, Constantius II Caesar, AD 324-337, JE 3/4 of Lugdunum (PLG). 
Rev, GLORIA EXERCITUS, two soldiers with two standards. 

AD 330-335. Diam. 16mm. 2.29 gm. 

29 HARTON, N. Yorks. SE 7162. 

Found November 1981 by D. Boldison off the A64. 

Edward I, penny, London, class 9b, star on breast. Slight chip; 19.8 grs. 

30 HAYTON, N. Humberside. SE 8145. 

Found at Holly Tree Farm and retained by finder. 

Roman, Constantine I, of 318-24, JB 3 of Trier (STR). Rev. BEA[TA] 
[TRANJQVILITAS, globe on altar inscribed VOT/IS/XX. 

Diam. 18,5mm. 1.4 gm. 

31A HULL, N. Humberside. TA 1629. 

Found at Saltend. 

Hull Leadworks copper pemiy token, 1812, issued by J.K. Pickard. 

3IB HULL, N. Humberside. TA 0928. 

Found near Springhead Pumping Station and donated to Hull City Museum 
and Art Galleries (Entry Form no. 15A). 

Advertisement token of John Cooke and Sons, sealing wax and wafer manu¬ 
facturers, stationers and account book makers, London. 19th cen¬ 
tury. Copper alloy, serrated edge. 

32 HUSTHWAITE, N. Yorks. SE 5275. 

Foxmd 1981 by I. Atkinson, 

Edward I, penny, Bristol, VILLA BRISTOLLIE, class 3d. 20.9 grs, 
Edward III, pre-Treaty coinage, penny, Durham (Bp. Hatfield), class F or G. 
Worn; 14.3 grs, 

.York (ecclesiastical), quatrefoil on rev, Worn; 14.9 grs, 
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Elizabeth I, sixpence, 1565, mm rose. Worn, cracked, chipped; 32.2 grs. 
” — 1572, mm not visible. Clipped to inner circles; 20.5 grs. 

— threepence, 1580, mm latin cross, 22.6 grs, 

— halfgroat, mm crescent (1587-9), 

— — another, mm key(?). Worn; 12.0 grs. 

—^ penny, mm cross-crosslet (1560-1), 8,3 grs. 

— “ another, mm uncertain. Broken; 5.3 grs. 

33 KNAPTON, N. Yorks. SE5652, 

Found 1982 by D, Boldison. 

Edward I, counterfeit ’Canterbury* penny, as class X, AE silvered; 20.3 grs. 

34 KNAYTON, N. Yorks. SE 4388. 

Found by L Atkinson. 

Roman, republic, AR denarius (c. 79 BC), Ti. Claudius Ti. f. Appius. Bust 
of Diana r., quiver on shoulder. Rev. Victory in biga r., A.LXXXTII 
below. Syd.770. 3.54g. 

35 LEATHLEY, N. Yorks. SE 2347. 

Found in 1989, in private posession. 

Roman, Tacitus, AD 275-6, base AR antoninianus, Gaul (Arles or Lyons). 
Rev, SPES PVBLICA, Spes walking L, mm CA. RJC. 61. 

36A MALTON, N. Yorks. SE 7972. 

Found August 1988 by J. Halliday. 

Roman, Victorinus, AD 268-70, JE ant. Sol advancing 1. RIC, 114. 

Tetricus II, AD 270-3, B ant. Probably Ria 260. 

England, Henry III, Short Cross penny, class 7, mint uncertain (Canterbury 
or Bury), moneyer Norman. Broken; 13,3 grs. 

— cut quarter penny, class 6?, Canterbury, moneyer Samuel. 5.3 gr. 
Seventeenth century halfpenny token offer, Madox, of New Malton and 

Kirby Moorside, undated. Rev. Hen and chicks. Heartshaped. 
Williamson 223. 

36B MALTON, N. Yorks. 

Found August 1989 by Jim Halliday near Crabtree Lane. 

Roman, Gratian, AD 367-83, JE 3, Emperor dragging captive. 

36C MALTON, N. Yorks. 

Found 1987 by Jim Halliday at Rainbow Lane building site. 

Brass coin weight for English noble, square I5mm. Ship, h over stem. Rev. 
Open hand (Antwerp), [15]81, any maker's initials being illegible. Cf. Kisch, 
p.l92, no.51. 

37 MIDDLETHORPE, N. Yorks. SE5948. 

Foimd 1988 by J. Murray. 

Edward I, penny, London, class IXb. 19.4 grs. 

Elizabeth I, sixpence, 1566, mm portcullis. 41.6 grs. 
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Charles I, sixpence. Tower mint, mm triangle-in-circle, (1641-3). iS.2803, 
41.2 grs. 

Scotland, Charles I, 20 pence, class III. S.5588A. 11.6 grs. 

38 NETHER POPPLETON, N. Yorks. SE5655. 

Found 1981-9 by D. Boldison. 

Roman , mid-4th century, barbarous small J£ (8 mm), emperor spearing fallen 
horseman. 11.6 grs,/0,75g. 

England, Henry III, Short Cross cut halfpenny, Canterbury, class7, moneyer 
Tomas. 8.1 grs, 

— Long Cross cut half penny, London, class Va, moneyer Nicole. 10.5 grs. 

— " cut half penny, Ij^ndon, class Vg, moneyer Renaud. 9.8 grs. 

Edward m, penny, York (ecclesiastical), pre-Treaty class D. 16.0 grs. 
Henry VII, penny, York(Archb. Rotherham), soevereign type. 5.2236. 

Slightly clipped; 10.2 grs. 

Counterfeit Charles I shilling. Small fragment only; 8,5 grs. 

Scotland, Robert II, 1371-90, AR penny, Edinburgh, star on sceptre-handle. 
S.5145. 10.3 grs. 

Tournai, latten jetton (mid-15th cent.). Three circle type. VIVE LE ROIDE 
FRANCE / GETOIS DE TOVRNAI. Mitchiner 607. 45 grs. 

— " another, similar but thicker flan. 74.0 grs. 

Brass weight (2 dwt.?), 11 mm square, marked on both sides with two pellets 
and a lion passant. 44.0 grs. 

Also, found 1983 by J. Murray at same site: 

Edward I, AR farthing* London, class X. S. 1450. 4.8 grs. 

Also, found by L Atkinson, at same site: 

Henry VI, halfpenny, Calais, annulet coinage, VILLA CALIS. 6.7 grs. 
Also, found September 1989 by Mrs Margaret Woodford at same site: 
Anglo-Saxon sceatta, Series Rl, BMC type 2b *runic', c.710-40(?), 
Moneyer; Epa. 

Obv. Radiate bust r., TAT behind, Epa in runic letters in front (the 
e and a inverted). 

Rev, 'Standard' with TT/o/II (the Is vertical), fan tail above, cross 
below, TAT either side. 

Weight 17.2 grs./l.llg. Die-axis 0° 

North 157; Seaby 785; cf, BMC 39 (pl.I, 11) but different dies. 
Tliese runic sceattas come from widespread finds in eastern England south of 
The Wash, but predominantly from East Anglia. This coin provides an 
interesting addition to the small group of finds from the Yorkshire area, others 
being one from the Whitby Abbey excavations, one from the North Ferriby 
foreshore and two from the York Fishergate excavations, with another from 
Normanby in N. Lines. 

Also, found October 1989 by I Smales, at same site: 

Roman, Constantinian JE, AD 330-5, Gloria Exercitus, two standard type, 
mm illegible. 1.48g. 

England, Henry III, Long Cross cut half penny. 7.5 grs. 
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Also, found 1986 by J, Halliday, at same site; 

Roman, Antoninus Pius, AD 138-161, M as. Britannia seated on rock. 

39 NEW EARSWICK, N. Yorks. SE6155. 

Foimd about 1975 by the late A. Driffield while ploughing field opposite end 
of Link Road. 

Roman, Marcus Aurelius, AR denarius (Tr P XVIII, AD 163-4). Rev, 
Felicitas seated r. R7C. 110. 2.68g. 

40A NORTON, N. Yorks, SE 8071. 

Found November 1989 by Jim Halliday at Beverley Road. 

Roman, Carausius, AD 287-93, JE ant. Pax stg. 1. 

40B NORTON, N. Yorks. 

Found 1987 by Jim Halliday at Millside building site. 

Roman, Trajan, AD 98-117, JE dup., seated figure 1. with comucopiae, 
Antoninus Pius, AD 138-161, M dup. Very worn, 

Gallienus, AD 253-68, M ant. Antelope !. 

Victorinus, AD 268-70, JE ant. Salus feeding serpent in her arms. 
Other 'radiate' ants* (8), and other late 3rd and 4th cent. JE, 
Constantine I, AD 307-37, JE 3, Altar, 

40C NORTON, N. Yorks, 

Found 1986-7, by Jim Halliday at Langton Road building site, 

Roman, Marcus Aurelius, AD 138-61, JE sest. Hilarity stg. holding palm 
branch and comucopiae. 

Victorinus, AD 268-70, JE ant. COS TER, Salus stg. 

Tetricus IT, AD 270-3, JE ants.(2) Sacrificial implements. 
Barbarous 'radiate', JE, Uncertain type. Worn. 

Constantine I, AD 307-37, JE follis, London (PLN). Sol holding 
globe. 

'Constantinopolis', 330-46, M 3/4Treveri (TRS). Victory on prow, 
— Another, Lugdunum (PLG). 

Constantine II, as Caesar, 317-37, JE 3/4. Two soldiers with two 
standards (2). 

— Others, Two soldiers with labarum (2). 

Constantius II, AD 337-61, JE 4. Emperor stg, 1. 

— iE 3 of imcertain type. 

Various 4th century (?) 'minimi' (7), 

41 OSWALDKIRK, N. Yorks. SE6279. 

Found 1988 by D. Boldison. 

John, Short Cross penny, London, class 6a^, ABEL.ON.LVNDE. 18.3 grs. 
Edward III, pexmy, London, Pre-Treaty period, class G, annulet below bust. 
5.1590. Chipped; 13.0 grs. 
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42 OUSETHORPE, nr. Pocklington, N. Humb. SE 8251. 

Found 1988 by P. Frank. 

Northumbria, Eadberht, AD 737-58, AR sceat, Booth (1984) class F. 

Obv, E[0]TBERHTVS, circle of pellets enclosing evangelistic cross. 
Rev, Stag moving r., triquetra below body, 

12.8 grs/0.83g. Die axis: 180° 

43 OVERTON, N. Yorks. SE 5555. 

Found 1987 and 1989 by D, Boldison. 

Roman, Julian II, AD 360-3, AR siliqua, Arelate (CONST). VOT X MULT 
XX in wreath with eagle m^allion. RIC. 309. 2.48g. 

England, Edward I, penny, Canterbury, class Xa. 21.2 grs. 

Brabant, Charles the Bold, 1467-77, patard. 2.62g. 

44 PICKERING, N. Yorks. SE 7984. 

Found April and May 1988 by J. Halliday on Ruffa Lane building site. 
John, Short Cross cut half penny, class Va, Canterbury, moneyer Hue. 

Reversed S on obv., mm cross pommee on rev., hV[ ]NT. 10.0 grs. 
Henry VII, halfgroat of York (Abp. Savage), keys by bust. Fragment. 

45 POCKLINGTON, N. Humb. SE 8049, 

Found Dec. 1986 to Sep. 1988 by J. Halliday at building sites off Barmby 
Moor Road. 

Roman, Alleetus, AD 293-6, JE ant., C mint, PROVID AVG. 

Tetricus II, AD 270-3, JE ant, PIETAS AVGVSTOR. 

Constantine II, as Caesar, 317-37, 3, Camp gate, 

Constantius n, AD 348-54, JE 3. 'Fel Temp'. 

England, Henry I, penny, York, type X, moneyer Lasing. 18.0 grs. See 
BNJ 58. 

Henry 11* penny, Canterbury, Tealhy type class F, moneyer uncertain. 

Weakly struck; 19.5 grs. See BNJ 58, 

Richard I, Short Cross class Ilia cut half penny, mint uncertain, moneyer 
Willelm? Chipped; 9.9 grs. 

Henry HI, Long Cross class ina(?) cut half penny, York, moneyer uncertain 
(Ion?). 8.9 grs. 

“ Another, class Ilia, mint uncertain (York?), moneyer lun. Broken; 6.9 grs. 
Elizabeth I, threepence, 1580. 

Also, found 1989 by S, Simpson at same site: 

Beam, Katherine (Q. of Navarre), 1483-4, billon blanc of Morlane. 

Obv, KATliEfRInA DEI G DnA BEA]Rn, arms of B6am (two 
cows), crown above. 

Rev, [PA]X ET hOnOR FOR[QVIEI MORL], cross patt^. 

Poey d'Avant 3300 var.; Boudeau 543. Slight chip, worn; 1.79g. 
Also, found by A. Clayton at same site: 

Henry III, Short Cross penny, London, moneyer Ledulf, class 7. 15.8 grs. 
Edward III, penny, York (Abp. Thoresby), Treaty period. 5.1630. 15.8 grs. 
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46 PONTEFRACT, W. Yorks, SE 4523. 

Found 1983 at Blind Hardwick Farm, Inf. Mr Ian Roberts, West Yorkshire 
Archaeological Service. 

Pontefract farthing token of Lee Hartley, 1668. A castle. Williamson 263. 
Charles II, farthing, 1673. 

(See also the finds from Pontefract Castle, pp. 101-4 above.) 

47 REDCAR, Cleveland. NZ 6125, 

Found 1981 by J. Brandon on the beach: 

Elizabeth I, sixpence, 1573, mm acorn. Chipped; 35.3 grs. 

48 RYTMR, N, Yorks. SE 5539. 

Found April 1982 by D. Boldison, site recorded confidentially. 

Archbishop Eanbald II, M styca, moneyer Edilueard. 

Obv, EANDALD (the letters inverted, NB ligatured), central cross. 
Rev, EDTL'VERD, central cross. 16.0 grs. 60® 

Brass coin weight for gold angel, square 15 x 16 mm. St Michael spearing 
dragon. Rev, Rose dividing A B. 76.2 grs. 

Also, found April 1982 by B. Donnelly, at same site: 

Brass coin weight for Charles V of France gold franc ^ cheval, uniface, round 
13 mm, KAROfLVS F]RAN, horseman 1. with sword, 3.06g. See 
A. Dieudonn^, Manuel des PoidsMon^taires, Paris 1925, p.91 and 
pi. I, 31. The standard weight of the franc k cheval was 3.885 
grammes. (For franc k cheval see Friedberg, Gold coins of the 
World, 34; Ciani 455; Lafaurie 370, or Duplessy 358) 

49 SHERIFF HUTTON, N. Yorks. SE 6566. 

Foimd 1989 by D. Boldison, 

France, latten jeton (c. 1380-1422), shield type. AVE MARIA GRACIA PL, 
Mitchiner 443. Chipped; 45.2 grs. 

50 SI^LTON, N. Yorks. SE 5756. 

Coin weight for gold noble (?), brass 17 mm, round, uniface. Ship. 104.7 grs. 

51A STAMFORD BRIDGE, N. Humberside. SE 7155. 

Found 1986 by D. Boldison. 

Nuremberg, brass jeton, 1618, Rose/orb type, maker Mathew Lauffer. 
Corroded; 10.0 grs. 

51B STAMFORD BRIDGE, N. Humb. SE 7155. 

Found October 1986-7 by J. Halliday at Burtonfield. 

Roman, Republic, AR denarius of C. Claudius Pulcher, c.BC 110-109, 
Crawford 300/1; Syd. 569. 3.27g, SeeBA758. 

Uncertain sestertius (Hadrian ?). Damaged by electrolytic cleaning. 
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52A THIRSK, N. Yorks. SE 4382. 

Found 1989 by I. Atkinson. 

Roman, Trajan Decius, AD 249-51, M sestertius. Rev. Genius of the army in 
Illyria stg. 1. holding patera and comucopise, standard to r. R7C 
117b. 15.42g. 

England, Edward I, penny, London, class lOd. 19.4 grs. 

Edward III, gold half noble, transitional Treaty period, 1361. King in ship. 
Rev. Ornate cross witfi E in centre panel and annulets at comers. 
North 1223, S. 1500. 49.0 grs. 

Counterfeit William III sixpence, 1696. Bent, plated; 30,3 grs. 

Thirsk market check, fourpence (brass ?), 4- Wreath. 67.0 grs. 

52B THIRSK. N. Yorks. SE4382. 

Found 1985 by I, Smales. 

James I, halfgroat, second coinage, mm rose. Pierced; 11.4 grs./0.74g. 

53A TOWTON, N. Yorks, SE4839, 

Found 1985 by I, Smales. 

Edward III, third ('florin') coinage, halfpenny, London. Clipped; 6.8 grs. 

53B TOWTON, N. Yorks. SE 4839. 

Found 1989 by S. Richardson. 

France, latten jeton of the Queen's almonry, 14-15th cent. AVE MARIA 
GRACIA, moor's head r. Rev. + A/VE/M/AR, cross fleury, lis at 
centre, cinqefoils in angles. Mitchiner 370-76 var. 17.2grs./Lllg. 

54 WENTBRIDGE, W, Yorks. SE 4817, 

Found by D. Reed. 

Edward III, penny, York, post-Treaty period, -I- on breast. Worn; 13.6 grs. 

55 WHENBY, Sheriff Hutton, N. Yorks. SE 6369. 

Found August 1988 by F. Davidson and D. Holah at Dykelands Farm, also 
broken pot. Inquest held 29 September 1988. See Appendix. 

Charles II, crown, 1663. 

William III, crowns, 1696 (2); shillings, 1697 York mint (283). 

56 WHIXLEY, N. Yorks. SE4458. 

Found 1986 by D. Boldison off the A59. 

Middlesex halfpenny token, c. 1795. John of Gaunt. D. & H. 597. 
Coimterfeit Bank of England, Is, 6d, token, 1811, M plated. 96.5 grs. 
Birmingham Union Copper Company, penny token, 1812. 393.0 grs. 

Abo, found by 1. Atkinson at same site: 

Roman, Maximinus H, AD 309-13, M follis, Treveri, Genio Pop Rom. 
RIC B45a. 4.29g. 

England, Henry III, Long Cross penny, York, class Illb, moneyer Ion. 

18.7 grs. 
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— cut halfpenny, London or Canterbury ?, moneyer Nicole, class Va. 9.8 grs. 
Elizabeth I, penny, mm cross-cross!et (1560-1). Chipped; 5.3 grs, 

James I, first coinage, sixpence, 1603, mm thistle, second bust. 43,2 grs, 

— — halfgroat, mm thistle (1603-4). 14.8 grs. 

— second coinage, shilling, mm ecallop (1606-7), fourth bust. 96.0 grs. 
Also, found by D.H. Reed at same site: 

Roman, Republic, AR denarius, C. Cassius (c. 126 BC), head of Roma r., 
Liberty in quadriga r,, C.CASSI below. Syd. 502. 3.35g. 

57 WILBERFOSS, N. Humberside. SE 735L 

Roman, Constantine II, as Caesar, AD 317-37, vE 3 of London. PROVIDEN¬ 
TIAL CAESS, camp gate. RIC 296. 

-- Constantins II, as Casar, AD 324-37, M 4 of Rome. Two soldiers with 
standards; in ex., RFT {sic,), C,H,<SlK, 529 vat. 2.17g. 

58 YAPHAM, N. Humberside. SE 7952. 

Found 1987-9 by D. Boldison. See also under Bolton. 

Roman, Vespasian, AR denarius (AD 77-9), Ceres stg. RIC 132. 42.9 grs. 

Caracalla, denarius, (AD 201-10), Sol stg. RIC 39a. L76g. 
England, Edward T, penny, Canterbury, class Illb, Pierced; 19.3 grs. 

— penny, London, class llld. 21.2 grs. 

Henry VI, penny, Durham (Bp. Neville), Leaf-pellet coinage, two rings in 
centre of cross. Pierced; 12.2 grs. 

Elizabeth I, threepence, 1578?, mm Greek cross. Worn; 16.5 grs. 

Cambrai, Bishop Gui de Collemede, 1296-1306, AR sterling. GVIDO[ J 
Rev. CAM[ ]SIS. Mayhew 98. Fragment; 7.8 grs. 

Also, found 1988 by M. Greenhorn, at same site: 

Edward I, Bristol halfpenny, class Illg. Broken in two; 7.6 grs. 

51A YORK. 

Found 1979 by D. Boldison, on Hob Moor Stray. 

York halfpenny token, 1666. James Leech, Skinners* arms, Williamson 414. 
Chipped; 20.5 grs. 

59B YORK, 

Found 1979 by D. Boldison, on the Knavesmire. 

Newcastle upon Tyne, JE penny check, 26 mm. J.T. Parrish Ltd. Inscription 
in five lines. Rev, ID in wreath. 80.5 grs. 

Leeds, E. halfpenny check, 19 mm, by Leonard, B'ham. Leeds Industrial Co¬ 
op Society Ltd. Octagonal. 35.6 grs. 

59C YORK, Boroughbridge Road. 

Found 1979-80 by D. Boldison at the Ben Johnson works building site. 
Inquest held 23 April 1980 and found not to be Treasure Trove. Items marked 
* are additional. 

Henry II, Short Cross cut halfpenny, London, class lb, moneyer Pieres. 
10.3 grs. 
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John, Short Cross cut halfpenny, uncertain mint, class 5b?, moneyer Ricard. 
11.5 grs. 

Henry HI, Short Cross cut half penny, Canterbury, class 7, moneyer Henri. 
8.2 grs. 

— Long Cross penny, Winchester, class Ilia, moneyer Nicole. Broken; 

17.0 grs. 

“ “ cut half penny, London, class Illb, moneyer Nicole. * 

— " another, uncertain mint, class Va, moneyer Nicole, 9.2 grs. 

Edward III, penny, Durham, pre-Treaty class G, three pellets on king's 

breast, DVNELMIE. 11.3 grs. * 

— -- York (royal mint), pre-Treaty class G. 16.2 grs. 

— " York (ecclesiastical), pre-Treaty class G. 16.2 grs, 

Philip and Mary, groat. A broken half, very worn; 7.3 grs. 

Elizabeth I, threepence, 1576, mm eglantine. 21.6 grs. * 

— halfgroat, mm key (1595-8). 13.2 grs. 

— — another, mm anchor (1597-1600). 13,2 grs. 

James I, halfgroat, second coinage, mm grapes (1607)? 10.8 grs. 

France, latten jeton, Crown type (t385-c, 1415-22), Mitchiner 464, 2.35g. 
Nuremberg, brass jeton, Rose/orb type, maker uncertain. 21mm; corroded. 

59D YORK. SE5848. 

Foxmd 1988 by 1. Smales behind London Bridge Service Station, Tadcaster 
Road. 

Roman, Antoninus Pius, AR denarius (Cos IIII, AD 145-61). Liberalitas. 
RIC 3, no. 151. 2.70g. 

59E YORK. SE5848. 

Found 1988 by I. Smales behind workshop for the blind, Tadcaster Road. 
Roman, FaustinaJunior, AR denarius, AD 145-75. Fecunditasstg. 1. between 
two girls and holding two infants. RIC 3, 676. 2,42g. 

Also, found 1989 by B. Donnelly at the same site: 

Elizabeth I, halfgroat, mm 2 (1602). 11.6 grs, 

59F YORK. SE6052. 

Found about 1982 by I. Smales at St Helen's Square end of Coney Street. 
Roman, emperor and mint uncertain, M Gloria Exercitus (two soldiers with 
standards), AD 330-35. ].99g. 

59G YORK. SE5953. 

Found 1985 by 1. Smales at Clifton. 

Edward I, penny, Bury St Edmunds, class Xc. Chipped; 17.3 grs. 

59H YORK. SE5849. 

Found about 1985 by L Smales at end of Moor Lane, Dringhouses. 

Ireland, Edward I, penny, Dublin. 5.4247. 14.3 gres./0.93g. 
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59J YORK. SE585L 
Found by I. Atkinson at Acomb. 

Roman, EIagabalus> AR denarius (Tr P IIII, AD 221). IMP ANTONINVS 
PIVS AVG, laureate head r. Rev, Emperor I. sacrificing at altar, star 
toL RlCAe, 2.80g. 

Elizabeth I, threepence, 1575, mm eglantine. 5.2565B. 19.5 grs. 

59K YORK. SE5849. 

Found 1988 by J. Murray at Dringhouses, 

Henry III, Long Cross cut halfpenny, Canterbuiy, class Va or b, moneyer 
probably Ion. 10.0 grs. 

59L YORK. SE6253 

Found 1981 and 1985 by J. Murray at Heworth. 

Edward I, penny, London, class Xc. 

Holy Roman Empire, Louis IV ofBavaria, 1314-47, AR sterling of Aachen. 
LVDO^CVS ROM REX (triple pellet stops), crowned feg. head. 
Rev, MON/ETA/AQVE/SIS, cross and pellets. Mayhew 332; 
Chautard 317. 0.90g. 
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Recent Coin Finds 

Table 1: Finds of hammered coins, c.650-1660 

In the table below the miscellaneous hammered finds listed above are 
grouped by chronological period. The finds from Coxwold, recovered over 
a period of eight years, are tabulated separately and are set, for comparison, 
against finds from the York urban sites listed by Miss E.J.E. Pirie in Post- 
Roman Coins from York Excavations I972-8L 


> Id = denominations greater than Id. < Id = denominations less than Id. 


■ 

Period 

Items other Coxwold 

than Coxwold 1982-9 

York 

1971-81 



>ld 

Id 

<ld 

>ld 

Id 

<ld 

>ld 

Id 

<ld 

1 

Anglo-Saxon, c.650-775 


2 






3 


2 

Northumbria, Anglian, c.750-866 


3 






33 


3 

Northumbria, Viking, c .895-954 


2 






D 

\^M\ 

n 

Anglo-Saxon, c.775-973 








10 

n 

5 

Anglo-Saxon, 973-1066 








D 



Norman, 1066-1100 










D 

Norman, 1100-1158 


3 







1 

8 

'Tealby' coinage. 1158-80 


I 




1 


D 

2 

9 

Short Cross, I-IV, 1180-1205 


1 

2 



3 


3 


10 

Short Cross, V-Vm, 1205-47 


D 

5 


5 

5 


2 


11 

Long Cross, 1248-79 


D 

9 


2 

6 


3 

6 

12 

Edward I, 1279-1307 


21 

2 


5 

4 

D 

27 

1 

13 

Edward II, 1307-27 


1 



1 



4 


14 

Edward HI, 1327-51 



1 



D 



2 

15 

Edward in, 1351-77 

n 

11 


n 

3 


2 

13 


16 

Richard H -Henry IV 
(heavy coinage) 1377-1411 

■ 

D 

1 

■ 

2 

2 

■ 

2 

■ 

17 

Henry JV Oight) -Henry V. 1412-22 


4 






6 


18 

Henry VI -Edward IV (heavy), 1422-64 


1 

1 



1 




19 

Edward IV (light) -Richard HI, 1464-85 

I 





1 


3 


20 

Henry VU, 1485-1509 

1 

3 


1 


D 

1 



21 

Henry VIU -Edward VI (base), 1509-53 

D 


n 

2 

1 

3 




22 

Edward VI (fine)-PhiIip+Mary, 1551-7 

1 



1 




■ 


23 

Elizabeth I, 1557-1602 

23 

4 


12 

8 

■ 

D 

1 

1 

24 

James I, 1603-26 

D 



a 

1 




1 

25 

Charles T, 1626-49 

3 



3 

3 




2 

26 

The Commonwealth* 1649-60 

1 




1 






Continued overleaf 
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■ 

Period 

Items other 
than Coxwold 

Coxwold 

1982-9 

York 

1971-81 



>ld 

Id 

<ld 

>ld 

Id 


>ld 

Id 

<ld 

27 

Ireland, John - Henry III 


1 




■ 




28 

Ireland, Edward I 






B 


I 


29 

Ireland, Stuart 

I 



2 


B 





Scotland, David I -Alexander III (early) 

■ 


■ 

■ 


1 

■ 

1 

I 

D 

Scotland, Alexander HI (late) -Mary 

■ 

2 

■ 

■ 

1 

i 

B 


3 

32 

Scotland, James VI -Charles 1 


2 


1 





3 

33 

Continental, pre-1280 





1 




1 

34 

Continental, sterling period 


3 






13 


35 

Continental, post sterlings 

2 





3 


1 

1 


Totals 

45 

74 

22 

27 

35 

34 

8 

143 

25 

36 

Jetons, English & Anglo-Gallic 








18 


37 

Jetons, France & Low Countries 


5 






36 


38 

Jetons, German 


4 
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APPENDIX - The Whenby Treasure Trove 

Initially, one Charles II crown of 1663, two William III crowns of 1696 and 
257 York shillings of 1697 were found at Dykelands Farm, Whenby, near 
Sheriff Hutton, North Yorkshire, in August 1988. Sherds of a green-glazed 
pottery container were found with the coins, of a type consistent with a late 
17th century date. Shortly afterwards a further 23 York 1697 shillings were 
found, together witli more sherds of pottery. All the coins were seen by the 
writer and it was noted that the shillings, in particular, had suffered substantial 
surface corrosion. About one dozen shillings were carefully examined and all 
appeared to be from the same pair of dies. Some parts of the surface of a few 
coins were relatively free of oxidization and from these it appeared that the 
coins may have been in virtually mint condition at the time of deposition. 

Robert Davies, in his Historical Notices of the Royal and Archiepiscopal 
Mints and Coinages of York (York 1854) p.54, notes that Mr Barton, the 
Deputy-Comptroller of the York mint, had been accused of certain irregulari¬ 
ties, though he was later exonerated. In view of this the writer sent one shilling 
he had acquired to the Royal Mint and one to the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, for examination. Mr Graham Dyer, Librarian and Curator of the 
Royal Mint, wrote to say that the specific gravity of the coin received seemed 
inconsistent with sterling silver, three determinations giving 9.61, 9.67 and 
9.75, but that this particular coin might have been struck on a porous blank. 
He added that examination by X-ray fluorescence spectrometry showed a 
silver-rich surface, if anything rather better than sterling silver. Dr D.M. 
Metcalf. Ashmolean Museum, forwarded the other coin to Dr, Catherine 
Mortimer at the Research Laboratory for Archaeology, Oxford, who has 
kindly sent the following report: 
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X-RAY FLUORESCENCE ANALYSIS OF A SILVER COIN FROM A HOARD OF 1697 YORK 
SHILLINGS, FOUND AT WhENBY, NEAR SHERIFF HlTITON, NORTH YORKSHIRE. 

A single specimen was submitted for analysis. The surface being quite 
heavily corroded, an area along the edge of the coin was abraded, preparatory 
to surface X-ray fluorescence analysis. The following composition was found: 

Copper 4.9% Lead 0,8% Remainder silver. 

Gold and zinc were not present in detectable amounts. 

From visual inspection of the prepared edge, there does not seem to be any 
indication of forgery by the means of coating a base core with fine silver. 
Therefore the alloy used appears to be high in silver, higher than the accepted 
sterling silver standard. 

The patina was also examined to see if this would reveal any information on 
the type of corrosion environment in which the coins had been buried. X-ray 
fluorescence of the unprepared faces of the coin showed large amounts of iron, 
which is easily picked up by metals during prolonged burial, although less 
likely if the coins were indeed kept in ajar. In addition there were X-ray peaks 
belonging to chlorine and bromine, both of which commonly form corrosion 
products of silver. 


Catherine Mortimer 
Research Laboratory for Archaeology, Oxford 

3 April 1989. 


It is regretted that the illustrations intended for this paper were unavail¬ 
able at the time of publication. 
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Henry Richard Mossop, D.F.C. 

1919^1988 

Henry Mossop was the younnoMl non ol' Saniuol Septimus Mossop of the 
well-known firm of MoIicitorH at Holheach In Lincolnshire. Educated at 
Uppingham School, he became Intereated In farming and went on to 
agricultural college at Writtle in Essex. Ho Joined the RAFVR in 1938 and 
during the war was commissioned into 50 Squadron, and as mid-upper gunner 
in Lancaster bombers, made thirty sorties before volunteering for the 
particularly dangerous 'Pathlindor' missions In 1943. It was on his third 
Pathfinder flight that his Lancaster was sht)l down over Oermuny, and Henry 
spent the rest of the war in Stalag Lull III, sutforlng deprivations there which 
later led to recurrent ill health and eventually to premature death. His war 
service earned him the Distinguished Fly Inu Cross - and also a remark in Max 
Hastings' Bomber Command abtmt the 'Lincolnshire farm boy' who 'lay 
calmly on the grass looking out into the dusk, smoking his pipe'. As an 
instance of how air-crew overcame their nerves, the remark caused amused 
indignation: 'Not true', wrote Henrv in the margin of his copy - smoking was 
not allowed in flight, and it was the last chance of lighting up before the 
operation. 

Following his older brother John's Interests In archaeology and numismat¬ 
ics, Henry began in the later 1950's systomalically to c«»llocl and study Anglo- 
Saxon coins of the Lincoln mint. This work was published in 1970 as The 
Lincoln Mint c.890-1279, with an Introduction bv Michael Dolloy, analysis 
by Stewart Lyon and editing by Veronica Smart. Henry's meticulous study of 
the dies of the Lincoln coins established a now standard and pointed new 
directions in Anglo-Saxon numismatics. 

Meanwhile in 1963, Henry had found an Iron Ago gold stater of the 
Corieltauvian rulers ESUP ASU on the beach at Cowdon Bay in Holdemess. 
The find kindled another interest that became all-absorbing when the work on 
Anglo-Saxon coins was done. Gradually, Henry began to amass a collection 
of Iron Age coins, and with the increasing pace of discoveries in the East 
Midlands resulting from the use of metal detectors, for the next two decades 
came to be at the centre of a network of contacts throughout Lincolnshire, East 
Anglia, Yorkshire and beyond. Encouraged and assisted by the late Derek 
Allen, the leading Iron Age numismatist of the day, I lonry contributed to the 
Oxford Index of Celtic Coins, and created his own record which is an enduring 
monument to his energy, care and skill. Of special interest to Yorkshire, he 
was responsible for the recording of coins from Rodcliff-North Ferriby, and 
the recognition of this site as being comparable with the major settlements of 
the Late Iron Age in the East Midlands. As with the Anglo-Saxon coins, his 
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interest was not confined to collecting and recording. He made valuable 
amendments to Allen's classifications, ordering and legend-reading, and 
undertook a detailed study of the dies of the Corieltauvian coins, the first on 
such a scale for any Iron Age tribal series. By the 1970's die present trend 
towards integration of Iron Age numismatics and other archaeological work 
had begun, and a collaboration developed with the present writer in a major 
study of the wider aspects of Corieltauvian coins - distributions, metrology, 
metallurgy, site contexts, chronology and the like. 

Henry's generosity to others was abundant. Access to his collection was 
always available, help was afforded to the late R.P. Mack for the third edition 
of The Coinage of Ancient Britain, and to Robert Van Arsdell for his Celtic 
Coinage of Britain. Research students, scholars, dealers, farm workers - 
anyone who took interest or collected, or who wanted information about Iron 
Age coins - were welcomed by Henry and his wife Maijorie at their home in 
Marsh Chapel. Short notes were published in the leading dealers' catalogues, 
and Britannia accepted his enticing suggestion that the East Anglian coins 
whose legend he reconstructed as SUB RI PRASTO ESICO FECIT, were 
issued by King Prasutagus, father of Boudica. 

Beyond all this, Henry was a keen ecologist and had a great love for his 
own Lincolnshire marshland farm. After some years, he and his farming 
brother Sam went into partnership, and acquired land in and around Marsh 
Chapel, which now forms a large and highly productive estate. Henry's 
sympathy for the environment, long before it became a big political issue, 
established an on-going family tradition in ecology and sound farming which 
won for S.A. Mossop Farms Ltd. the prestigious Conservation Award for 
South Humberside and Lincolnshire which was presented by Princess Anne 
at the Lincolnshire County Show in 1988. Henry was also known internation¬ 
ally as a keen fly-fisherman and worked for the Anglers' Cooperative 
Association as far back as the 1950's to combat river pollution. He became 
Captain of the England fly-fishing team and was champion of England during 
his year of office. 

Heiuy's photograph in Lincolnshire Life for April 1969 portrays a man of 
shrewd intelligence, determination and humour. He will be remembered with 
affection by his many friends, and archaeology in general and numismatics in 
particular have been enriched by his endeavours. 

J.M. 
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Obitiiiiry 
Peter John iSeiihy 


We shall gready mUM mir l*atil-pr»Nl(l»il, |•p|ar Nwhy. wlm imsM il nwiiy on 
18th July 1992 at Iho age of aevenlytiiie 

Peter became an active meitlher of llie Yoiliahiie NiiiiilNiimlu Soi u ly uller 
he and his wife Muriel moved to York In IWk5, and II Is a iiu'iiMm- of (he 
enthusiasm with which he entered Into (he life o| the Nocicly iiml the liigh 
esteem in which ho was held hy meinhera, that he hei Hine lU I’li suli-iii alter 
only two years. In |QHH he reacllvaled the riansacllons ol the YNN ns Vw 
YorkshireNutnixtmllxl, and was Inalruinental In peianadnig vnittais nu iuhers 
of the numismatic trade to lake adveiilalnii apace In ttidci lu ilcliay the eosi 
ofan otherwise uneconomic ptihllcallon, lireTranaacllons ol llio Soi it iy had 
been last published in 197,1, Peter was co*edllor of Ihe (tpw pnblu nii.m and 
also contributed a major paper, 

Peter was bom into a (aitiily that had alrong aitlallc and achulioly liadilion, 
His grandfather was Proleaaor A.W, Neahy, Mead <d (he Ail Dcimiiim iii at 
Reading College (which became Ihe I Iniveially I 'ollege, and snhNi'i|uriiily the 
University) and ho was also a gllled aillhor of childien's hiuiks. 

Herbert Allen Seaby, Peter's ftilher, bailer known as Hail in the ininnsinalic 
trade, whilst having no ablllly (o palnl, had a facillly with the wiiiirii word. 
It is hardly surprising, Iheiemre, lhal as a schoolboy at Kent t 'ulli gc. I\ (i i 
thoroughly enjoyed sketching, He was also hiscinaliid by the cHi nvnling of 
prehistoric remains from Hwaleclllfe near Whilslable Ills iliNinviiy of a 
Romano-British rubbish pit In Cherry Clardan I ,ane iieai his mlh'^i, f-nvi- him 
particular pleasure. 

From these intoresls it was bill a short slap to joining his lalhci's to m ol It. A. 
Seaby Ltd.straighI from school In 19:17, where one of his (li st iiixks wnstn sort 
out large quantities of Drillsh tokens, ll was at this lime iiluo ihiii I’ticr 
developed an inlorost in llrlllsh campaign medals, an liileicsl ihid never lelt 
him although he was later more Involv^ In nipdlaeval coins 
Peter's strong moral convictions and sense of responsibilliy led him to join 
the Territorial Army at thellmeoflheCrechoslovaklanulsis m 19 IK. ^hol (ly 
after joining Seaby's. Ills unit was mobilised ten days lu'lotc win hinke out 
in 1939 and what was probably his Hist so|onin In Yoikshoe was an 
exceedingly uncomfortable winter spent In leiils Inside mioi|iU'eM on the 
Yorkshire Wolds providing antl'alrcran cover at ihc I lull and llmnhei 
estuary. He saw active service In Algeria wheie he was pail oi (he Anglo- 
American invasion force and later spent anothei nni oniloiiiddo wink i on a 
gunsite near Flushing on the Island of Walcheren, 



After demobilisation in May 1946, Peter returned to his ca^r as a 
professional numismatist. Bert was not a believer in nepotism, and Peter had 
to earn his position in the firm, so it was not until 1952 “ 

Director and was allowed to go on his first business tnp to the United Stotes. 

I do not remember whose idea it originally was to wnte a popular history 
of the English coinage, but it was probably Peter who thought that» senM o 
articles in Seaby' s Bulletin would be of value to the novice collector of English 
coins. And so it proved, for when the articles were collated into book form 
with appropriate illustrations, some by Peter himself, it was an immediate 
success and The Story of the English Coinage, as it was called, ran to an edition 

of over 10,000 copies, . . j i 

Peter's enthusiasm for the English hammered coinage continued, and there 

can hardly have been a time when he was not busily researchmg some aspect 
of our early coinage. His speciality was the period of King Stephen ^d the 
Anarchy, upon which he published a number 

Numismatic Journal: "King Stephen and the Interdict of 1148 (BW 1980), 
"Anew'Standard' type for the regn of King Stephen" (B)V/1983); 'AStephen 
■Star' variant of Pevensey" (BNJ 1985) and "The defaced pennies of Stephen 
from Sussex mints" (BNJ 1987) being a few that come to imnd. All &is was 
done whilst he was busy re-writing The Story of the English Coinage. In 1^5 
a much expanded volume, illustrated with half-tone plates, appeared as The 

Story of British Coinage. . rx- * ru a 

In 1966 Peter succeeded his father as Managing Director of B. A. Seaby Ltd. 

during which term of office he continued to expand the company and 
consolidate its position as an important part of the numismatic scene. He 
appreciated that being an active member of the International Association of 
Professional Numismatists (lAPN) was of value in order to mainUin a 
standard of practice and ethics among its members. He was later to serve as 
its President for six years, one of the most respected that the Association ever 
had; upon retiring he was appointed one of tlie few Honorary Members, an 

office he held with great pride. „ a 

It was during his term of office as president of the lAPN that 
the idea of establishing an anti-forgery bureau entirely funded by the I^N, 
and whose objects were to publicise among its members and other omcia 
bodies the most up-to-date information on the com forgeries that were at that 
time proving such a problem to he numismatic trade. The board of manage¬ 
ment of the International Bureau for the Supression of Counterfeit Corns 
(IBSCC for short) was chaired by Peter and proved an effective weapon in 
combating the problem. The Bureau is still fonctioning today. 

The priosed introduction of VAT in the United Kingdom prompted a 
telephone call from Peter to Peter MitcheU of A.H. Baldwin & Sons to ask 
what stance his company proposed to take in negotiating with H.M. Customs 
and Excise. Out of that phone call the British Numismatic Trade Association 
(BNTA) was bom. The establishment of this new body m 1973 owed much 
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to the enthusiasm and administrative expertise of Peter Seaby, who had 
frequently expressed the opinion that the numismatic trade in this country 
needed to be represented by a professional body, and that a code of ethics for 
members could only be of benefit to both dealer and collector alike. 

Another of Peter's projects was the establishment of a bursary award for 
medal design which, through the medium of art colleges around the country, 
would encourage art students to experiment with the intricacies of medal 
design with a view to improving what was generally considered to be an 
abysmally low standard of medallic work. In the summer of 1974 this came 
to fruition and the award, sponsored by B.A. Seaby Ltd., was incorporated 
into the Royal Society of Arts annual industrial design competition with the 
then Deputy Master of the Mint, Harold Glover, acting as Chairman. 

After their move to York in 1985, and having retired from B.A. Seaby Ltd., 
both Peter and his wife Muriel found they had more time on their hands and 
took up painting in earnest. Both went to art classes, and it was quickly proved 
that Peter hadinherited some of his grandfather's talent. They joined the York 
Art Society and Peter was elected Chairman in May 1991, taking much of the 
responsibility for the negotiations with the York Art Gallery for the Society's 
annual exhibition. His tenure of office as an active Chairman of the YAS was 
to last just one year. The members of the YAS and YNS, as well as the many 
friends that Peter made in the six years that he lived in York will sadly miss 
his modesty, integrity and knowledge. The world is a poorer place without 
him. 

Laurence Brown 
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7 DAVIES STREET 
LONDON WIY ILL 
TEL; 071 495 2590 FAX: 071 491 1590 


Visit qnr new showrooms at 7 Davies Street, London WIY ILL 
(Nearest underground are Bond Street or Green Park Stations) 


COINS 

We are specialist coin dealers. 
Call on Gavin Manton for 
Ancient Coins, Brian Reeds for 
British Coins and Jeremy Cheek 
our specialist in Foreign Coins. 

Write for a sample copy of the 
Seaby monthly Coin Bulletin 
which lists a selection of the 
coins we have to sell. 


BOOKS 

We publish books on 
numismatics, medals and 
archaeology. 

Send for our free book list of 
all available Seaby publications. 


ANTIQUITIES 

We have one of the finest 
displays of Greek, Roman, 
Etruscan, Egyptian and Near 
Eastern sculptures and vases in 
London. 
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The Rules of The Yorkshire Numismatic Society 


1 Nainu 

The name of the Society shall be tlie Yorkshire Numismatic Society, 

2 Objects 

To foster the general study of numi.sniatics and to stimulate interest in, iiod 
research, into, numismatics connected With the North of England and particu¬ 
larly with Yorkshire, 

3 Officers 

The OfileeTS of the Society shall be: a President, two Vice-Presidents, 
Secretary (or Secretaries)> Treasurer^ Auditor and Editors. 


4 Council 

The affairs of the Society sliall he in the hands of a Council consisting of the 
Officers, all Past Presidents and not more than four other members, the latter 
to feliie by rotation, and the members so retiring not to be eligible for 
nomination for twelve months. 

5 Membership 

Anyone interested in Numismatics shall be eligible tbr membership of the 
Society and, if known personally to a member or supported by suitable 
references, may be elected at any meeting by a majority vote of those present. 
An Honours Standing Committee formed of Past Presidents who are holders 
of the Silver Medal sludl be responsible for recommending to 1 he Society the 
award of the Society's Medal, and the bestowal of Honourary Membersliip, 

6 Membership roll 

The Secretary shall keep a roll of all members of the Society. 

The Council shall have the power la remove a name from the roll for non¬ 
payment af sub.scription or for other reasons. Members desiring to resign shall 
give notice to the Secretary before the end of September, 

Applicants for Membership shall fill in the appropriate form. 

7 Subscription 

the annual Subscription shall be £7,50 for full members, £2.00 for Junior 
Members and £12,00 for Family membership. At the age of 18 juniors will 
become Full Members and then be entitled to vote at the annual meeting. 
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8 Meetings 

There shal I normal ly be seven meetings per session - of whidi one shall be the 
Annual General Meeting, In addition the Council shall meet at least once per 
Session. The places and dates of all meetings shall be decided by the Council 
A sp^ial meeting of the Council may be called by the Secretary in consultation 
with the President, or al the requevSt of three Council members. 

9 Publications 

The Transactions of the Society shall be published at two yearly intervals and 
each member shall be entitled to a copy of any publication issued during a year 
for which he has paid his subscription. 

The contents of the Transactions shall, normally be papers which have been 
read before the Society since the last issue of the Transactions- 
The choice of the material for the Transactions shall be the responsibility of 
a committee of three, including the Editor who shall be the convenor of the 
committee. 

10 Reports 

The Annual Reports of the Secretaryj Treasurer and Editor, and duly audited 
accounts, shall be presented at the Annual General Meeting. 

11 Auction Sale 

There shall be an Annual Sale at which members may dispo.se of their 
duplicates or unwanted coins, tokens or medals. 

Details of all lots for sale shall l>e submitted to the Secretary at least seven 
days before the sale. 

All lots shal] be placed on view before the commencement of the sale. The 
buyer shall pay the purchase price at the close of the sale. 

A fe©j to be decided by the Council, shall be deducted from all payments as 
a Gontribution to the Society's funds. 

12 Changes in policy or rules 

The Council shall have the power to act on any matter not provided for in the 
Rules of the Society. 

Any major change of policy or any alteration in, or addition to, the Rules 
shall be made at the Annual Geneml Meeting. 

Any such proposed change ntay be placed on the Agenda of the Annual 
General Meeting by the Concil or by the Secretary after recieving a written 
request signed by six members. A written copy of any proposed changes shall 
be issued to all the members at least one week prior to the Annua] General 
Meeting. 
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